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Cut Costs Down 





JOHN = DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 
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Cultivate a Row At a Time 


You know that producing your crops at lower 
cost means just as much to you as selling at a higher 
price. When you use John Deere one-row culti- 
vators in place of ordinary small implements, you 
do the work more than twice as fast, you do it bet- 
ter, you have more time for growing other crops— 
you save money every day you are in the field. 


JOHN:=:DEERE 


The John Deere JF is different 
from any other disk cultivator 
you have ever seen. 


It dodges easier and farther 
for good work on crooked rows. 

It is easier to hold to the row 
on side hills. 


It is more quickly convertible 
from disk to shovel or spring- 
tooth cultivator. 

It does perfect work, regard- 
less of which gang equipment is 
used. 


It has the strongest wheels 
ever put on a disk cultivator. 





DF “Walker”’ 


The DF has been the most 
popular walking cultivator on 
the market for years because of 
its good work; simple adjust- 
ments and ease of operation. 


Simple depth control; easy ad- 
justment for penetration to suit 
your soil; hugging device makes 
it easy to hold rigs to work when 
hilling or laying by the crop; 
quick adjustment of wheel tread. 

See the up-to-date John Deere 


Cultivators at your John Deere 
dealer’s, 




























FREE BOOKLETS illustrate and describe these cultiva- 
tors fully. Write today telling us the type of cultivatorin 
which you are interested, and ask for Booklet SE-535 
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The Progressive Farmer guarantees its advertisements if when writing 





CONSUMPTION OF PEANUTS 


NNUAL consumption of peanuts in 
the U.S. is estimated at approximate- 
ly 533,000,000 pounds, of which the domes- 
tic production is about 494,000,000 pounds, 
according to the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. In comparing the 
five-year period of 1921 to 1925 with the 
preceding five years it is found that the 
average apparent consumption decreased 
from 7.2 pounds (shelled basis) to 4.8 
pounds. This decrease, however, does 
not indicate any loss of consumer favor 
for peanuts as a food. It is accounted 
for largely by a decrease of nearly 50 
per cent since 1917-18 in the United 
States acreage planted to peanuts. 











This acreage has been diverted mainly 
from areas under peanuts for hog fat- 
tening and for oil crushing to other 
crops. China is the leading source of 
imported: peanuts. Last year, however, 


as a result of the disruption of traffic 
and the interference with agriculture in- 
cident to the military disturbances in that 
country. 





S. C. ASSOCIATION DRAFTS 
NEW CONTRACT 











NEW marketing contract with its 

members has been drawn up by the 
South Carolina Cotton Growers’ Codp- 
erative Association, Columbia, “shaped 
to fit present needs and based upon four 
years of experience.” It gives the mem- 
ber certain options by which he has the 
right to name the time of sale and base 
of settlement of the cotton he delivers. 


All the service rendered under the old 
contract will be continued, including the 
regular seasonal pool which it is ex- 
pected will be by far the largest pool. 
The monthly and daily pools will give 
additional service to such growers as 
are obliged to have money promptly and 
are tnable to wait for settlement of the 
seasonal pool. The contract will become 
effective with the 1927 crop and will run 
for 10 years with privileges of cancella- 
tion on the part of the member at -the 
close of any fiscal year by giving notice 
one year in advance. 





I SEE BY THE ADS 


SEE by the ads in this paper where a 

fellow’s got his radio set out on the 
front porch and him and the hired hand, 
or maybe it’s one of the neighbors, is 
enjoyin’ their pipes 
while the _ horses 
gets a drink. I 
reckon it’s one of 
them dinner time 














market reports 
they’re a listenin’ 
to while  they’re 


gettin’ ready to go 
back to work. 





“Well, I swan,” 

says I to Marthy, 

“what will they 
BILL CASPEB be doin’ next?” 


“Why?” says she. 
“Well last week J seen by the ads in this 
paper where they’re a settin’ out potato 
slips with a machine you ride and now 7 
see by the ads this week where they’re a 
usin’ tractors and trick rakes so one man 
can rake up a hundred acres o’ hay in a 
day.” “Well, I swan,” said. Marthy, 
“lemme see that ad.” 


I see by the ads in this paper they're a 
making purty nigh everything out of ce- 
ment nowadays. If the world keeps a 
goin’ like that I reckon we'll soon get to 
where things will last forever and won't 
never have to be made over. I see it 
ain’t no trouble to get one of the books 
about concrete if I can get Marthy to 
write for it. Yours truly, 
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imports fell much below the 1925 figures | 






















































FiSK Boy TALKING’ 


The New Fisk Extra 
Heavy Balloon is the 
greatest tire ever 
built. 





This tire is in a 
class by itself for ap- 
pearance, mileage, 
safety andsatisfaction. 
It is the outcome of 
the Fisk effort to im- 
prove tires that have 
won a reputation for 
quality and long life. 


With its unusual 
strength and its size, 
the New Fisk Extra 
Heavy Balloon is the 
easiest steering bal- 
loon tire on the mar- 


ket today. 


Tell the local Fisk 
dealer you want to 
see it. 





The Fisk line is com- 
plete and includes a 
tire forevery road 
and load condition 
and at a price to meet 


every purse. 
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How to Make More Money in 1927 


Greater Attention Paid the Poultry Flock Is Certain to Help Make That Extra $500 


1927 if we will make definite plans and then fol- 
low them in detail. 

Good Stock.— The first requirement for success 
is good stock. Examination of egg-laying contest re- 
ports shows that some strains con- 
sistently produce well while others 
receiving the same care and atten- 
tion do not do nearly as_ well. 
Good stock can be obtained at 
reasonable prices and is cheaper 
than stock that sells cheap. It 
may be necessary to sell part of 
the stock now on hand in order to 
purchase better stock, but the ex- 
change will be worth while. A 
few good birds will show more 
profit than many poor ones. 

Proper Surroundings. — Good stock will not do 
their best unless the surroundings make for content- 
ment. A good house, located on well drained land 
where shade and crop growing ranges are available is 
necessary. Old and young stock should be separated. 
Poultry should be allotted a location where the birds 
will not be greatly annoyed or frightened. 

Care of Adult Birds. — Exercise, a balanced ra- 
tion, green feed, lime, and fresh water and sanitary 
surroundings are necessary for breeders, if strong, 
healthy chicks are to be produced. Milk in some form 
helps to keep breeders in active, healthy condition, and 
tends to produce more fertile eggs and healthier chicks. 
Cod liver oil, making up from 1 to 2 per cent of the 
mash is also very good and economical to use in the 
ration for layers, especially during the fall, winter and 
spring months. 

Culling —Culling or the eliminating of inferior 
stock should be practiced, beginning at the time chicks 
y%atch and continually thereafter. Weak individuals 
are liabilities regardless of their breeding or cost and 
the sooner they are disposed of the better. 


Feeding. —A bird may be 
strong, healthy, and have the abil- 
ity to mature quickly and produce 
heavily but cannot use these abili- 
ties unless properly fed. If maxi- 
mum growth is to be had, the 
proper feeds must be furnished. 
Starting and growing rations will 
be discussed later. If a bird is to 
lay a large number of eggs, it 
must be furnished an abundance 
of egg-making feeds. Corn will 
make fat and egg yolks, but will 
not make egg whites. Protein is 
needed. Where possible, home- 
grown feeds should be_ utilized. 
The following home-grown or 
home-mixed rations are recom- 
mended by the Texas Extension 
Service. Any one or all of these 
rations can be grown and mixed 
in any Southern state :— 

EGG LAYING RATIONS 
No. 1 


Grain.— 2 pounds cracked corn, 1 
pound wheat, 1 pound oats. 


Be’ farm flock can be made more profitable in 





J. H. WooD 


Mash. — 100 pounds cornmeal or 
ground milo, 100 pounds wheat shorts, 
100 pounds wheat bran, 100 pounds 
ground oats, 100 pounds meat scrap 
(50 per cent protein). 

No. 2 

Grain.—2 pounds milo or kafir, 1 
pound wheat. 

Mash.—200 pounds ground milo, 100 
pounds wheat shorts, 100 pounds wheat 
bran, 100 pounds meat scrap. 


By J. H. WOOD 


Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


No. 3 


Grain.—10 pounds milo or kafir, 10 pounds wheat, 10 pounds 
oats. 

Mash.—125 pounds wheat bran, 75 pounds wheat shorts, 
75 pounds ground milo, 120 pounds cottonseed meal, 2 pounds 
fine oyster shell. 

No. 4 

Grain.—3 pounds corn or milo, 1 pound wheat. 

Mash.—150 pounds wheat bran, 100 pounds wheat shorts, 
100 pounds cornmeal or ground milo, 100 pounds ground oats, 
120 pounds cottonseed meal, 2 pounds fine oyster shell. 


No. 5 
Grain.—3 pounds milo, 1 pound’ wheat. 


Mash.—100 pounds milo meal, 100 pounds wheat bran, 100 
pounds wheat shorts, 100 pounds ground oats. 


(All the skimmilk the birds will drink.) 


Note.—Add one-half pound salt to each 100 pounds mash 
in all home-mixed rations. 


Alfalfa leaf meal (not alfalfa meal) not in excess of 10 
per cent of the entire ration, may be added when there is 
a shortage of green feed. 

For more detailed explanation of these rations, write 
for Circular C-51, published by the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, College Station, Texas. 


Baby Chicks.—The care and management of baby 
chicks has been covered in detail in a recent issue. In 
these columns we have repeatedly stated that we be- 
lieved the average poultry raiser will have best brood- 
ing results by using a commercial starting mash espe- 
cially prepared for baby chicks. For those who prefer 
to mix their own starting 
and growing ration, how- 
ever, I will give two 
home-mixed rations that 
will give excellent results: 


No. 1—The Wisconsin All 
ash Ration 
80 pounds ground yellow corn 
20 pounds standard wheat 
middlings 
* al pounds ground raw bone 
pounds grit or powdered 
oyster shell 
1 pound common salt 
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Skimmilk or buttermilk should be used freely and 
preferably in place of water. Condensed buttermilk or 
powdered milk can be used if desired. 

If chicks are not allowed in the direct sunlight that 
is not filtered through glass, cod liver oil should be 
used. This material is a good insurance anyway and 
can be fed economically to any brood of chicks. We 
would recommend its use to make up from 1 to 2 per 
cent of the ration or from one to two pints to each 100 
pounds of mash. Only the best oil should be purchased. 

Green feed should be furnished after the third day. 
When green feed is not available, alfalfa leaf meal or 
alfalfa leaves will be helpful. 

No. 2—Ohio All Mash Ration 
70 pounds ground yellow corn 4 pounds ground raw bone 
20 pounds wheat middlings (small) 
5 pounds meat scrap (50 per 1 pound common salt 
cent protein) 

Milk should be given to drink in place of water. If 
dried buttermilk or skimmilk is used, add 10 to 20 
pounds to the above mixture. 

Cod liver oil can be used as recommended in the 
Wisconsin ration above. 

Marketing Poultry—Where only a small number 
of birds are kept, top prices can be obtained by selling 
dressed poultry direct to the consumer. Parcel post 
shipments can be made where only a few hours will 
be required for delivery. Retail customers appreciate 
good poultry and are willing to pay a premium for 
quality products. 

Where the local markets are flooded and prices are 
not satisfactory, effort should be made to organize 
cooperative sales. Ask the county agent to determine 
the advisability of such a plan. 

Marketing Eggs.—Where codperative marketing 
of eggs is not practical the producer must look for his 
own market. Hotels, restaurants, retail stores, and re- 
tail customers pay the best prices. In many instances 
such customers are willing to bargain for eggs through- 
out the year at a set price. Hatcheries usually pay 
from 5 to 20 cents a dozen pre- 
mium above the market price for 
é€ggs. They want eggs at the sea- 
son when eggs are naturally low 
in price and the extra price that 
they pay helps a great deal. Eggs 
can be marketed very well by par- 
cel post or express to customers 
who want select eggs. 


Where retail customers cannot 
be located, one should ship to 
‘reliable wholesalers who pay 
promptly. 

In summarizing, I would say 
that profits can be increased tre- 
mendously if we will keep good 
stock, in good houses, well located, 
feed economically and correctly, 
cull consistently, and market in- 
telligently. 


Read the poultry hints in the 
first issue of each month for re- 
minders of management details 
that are essential for success, but 
easy to forget and neglect. 

Editor’s Note. — Following care- 

fully during coming months the 

rules laid down by Mr. Wood in 
this article ought to help material- 
ly in getting that “$500 More” in 

1927, Next week’s article, by W. 






hy, W. Shay and E. R. Eudaly, will 

id discuss “Success-winning Methods 

ta j ites ihe i LE é With Hogs.” Pasture, feed, breed- 

THE WOMEN AND GIRLS ARE CLEVER, THEY’VE BEEN MAKING MONEY OUT OF POUL- ing, management, and marketing 
TRY FOR A LONG TIME essentials will be covered, 
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EDITORIAL 


The Progressive Farmer 














OPINION 





God Bless the Old Folks! 


and girls, and as we reviewed all the splendid 

work being done all over Dixie by vocational 
teaching and its “home project” work; by corn clubs, 
pig clubs, calf clubs, poultry clubs, canning clubs, and 
sewing clubs; by Boy Scouts, Campfire Girls, Lone 
Scouts, and various other agencies, how unanimously 
we were all moved to exclaim :— 

God bless the young folks! 

And now this week as we turn to that inspiring 
group of old folks’ letters on the next page—the noble 
courage and wise philosophy of the old man blind for 
twenty-five years; the all-embracing benevolence of the 
dear old lady, seventy-seven years old, who says, “We 
love everybody; we have the best children, the kindest 
neighbors, and the dearest friends in the world,” and 
all the rest of the fine letters we print (and many 
others we could print if we only had room)—how can 
we help from saying just as enthusiastically :— 

God bless the old folks! 

God bless the old folks indeed —those fine old 
people who have made the South what it is today. 
Who can help but love the fearless spirit of those who 
pioneered in the wilderness of this Promised Land and 
hewed out the homes and farms for themselves, their 
children and their children’s children? Who can help 
but love these good old people, who with their greatest 
work done, continue to busy themselves with daily 
tasks around the house and barnlot? 


1 


We have in mind a grand old couple—‘Uncle John and 
Aunt Mary,” thejr hosts of friends like to call them. 
These fine old folks are representative of those cour- 
ageous hearts who took the country in its raw state 
and built up for themselves an independent little em- 
pire of 80 or 120 acres of land. There in the midst 
of hardships almost unknown today, the usual farm 
family was reared and brought to maturity under the 
wholesome influence of the little country church. When 
the last of their own children had married and moved 
away, a little homeless girl was adopted to share their 
love and affection. 


OT ana weeks ago we had a special issue for boys 


Today Uncle John with snow-white hair and beard 
2nd Aunt Mary with hair of iron-gray are on the same 
little farm they cut out of the woods years ago. In- 
stead of quitting as the years wore on and going to 
live with some of the children, Uncle John and Aunt 
Mary have “carried on.” Uncle John is proud of his 
pigs that he himself cares for, and proud of the crops 
the tenants produce under his direction. Aunt Mary is 
proud of her chickens that she looks after, proud of the 
house she keeps, but the true expression of her kindly 
soul is found in the myriads of beautiful flowers that 
surround the house and cover the porches, front and 
back. 

Il 


That Uncle John and Aunt Mary are happy in their 
declining years goes without saying. They are busy. 
They are dependent on no one. They have their daily 
tasks. They live in the surroundings to which they 
have long been accustomed and which they love as a 
part of themselves. They haven't made the mistake of 
giving everything to their children nor of turning the 
management of the farm and household over to them. 
They still hold the reins. They are doing things pro- 
ductive. They are surrounding themselves with the 
things that to them are beautiful—pigs that get fat and 
keep fat, chickens that lay and keep laying, flowers of 
some sort: in bloom from one season to the next. 

Their greatest happiness, however, comes from their 
love and devotion to each other, that love and devotion 
that grows from having met life’s battles together. 
The path has not been an easy one; the path of no 
pioneer family has been. Together they have shared 
the vicissitudes of fortune. In their old age they are 
sharing the fruits of the wisdom of keeping their prop- 
erty in their own hands, keeping the reins of active 
management, and keeping themselves busily employed. 

Ill 

This grand old couple is but one of many. Without 
their having been here, what would our Southland be 
today? Without their being here with us with their 
splendid examples and inspiring influence, what would 
we be today? What we owe them cannot be estimated 
in things material. 

May we venture to suggest they are worthy of our 
best attention and our most kindly interest in their 


welfare and their opinions? Let’s have a cheerful 
greeting for the old folks of our acquaintance. Let’s 
go to see them. Let’s talk to them at every oppor- 
tunity. It will do them good but it will do us more 
good. There is so much to be learned from their store 
of experience. They are not so old-fogyish as the 
young critics would have one believe. Their judgment 
has merely been seasoned with the essence of time, and 
therefore is worth all the more. They are the Al- 
mighty’s extension .workers from the University of 
Hard Knocks. Them we can hear only to our profit 
and reverence only to our own enrichment. 


IV 


Let us, then, work together to make the South a land 
of fine and happy old people—and notable for its large 
numbers of them. If we know how to give effective 
expression to our real regard for the old and yet with- 
hold that expression, we shall merit the delicate but 
penetrating rebuke once administered to the ancient 
Athenians as related by Cicero in his immortal essay 
on Old Age:— 

“They say that Lysander the Lacedaemonian 
was accustomed to remark that Lacedaemon was 
the most honorable abode for old age; for nowhere 
is so much conceded to that time of life, nowhere 
is old age more respected. Nay, further, it is 
recorded that when at Athens, during the games, a 
certain elderly person had entered the theater, a 
place was nowhere offered him in that large assem- 
bly by his own townsmen; but when he had ap- 
proached the Lacedaemonians, who, as they were 
embassadors, had taken their seats together in a 
particular place, they all rose up and invited the 
old man to a seat; and when the reiterated ap- 
plause had been bestowed upon them by the whole 
assembly, one of them remarked that the Athenians 
knew what was right but were unwilling to do it.” 
God bless the old folks! That is a sentiment that 

we all echo and re-ccho in our heart of hearts! Now 
Iet us see to it that from this time forth we cmulate 
the ancient Spartans by actually showing to aged men 
and women the reverence we know is due them! 


LOWER COST NITROGEN PROMISED 
Tite public press is carrying items which indicate 


the lowering of the farm cost of nitrate of soda 

to about $45 a ton. This good news is made 
possible by the discovery of a new process by which 
nitrate of soda is extracted from the nitrogen-bearing 
rock at the mine and at less cost than ever before. 
The announcement of this reduction was made March 
10 by Gustavo Munizaga, consul general of Chile, 
who said :— 

“The Chilean Government announces that the 
Guggenheim and Prudhome process has permit- 
ted a reduction in the costs of producing nitrates 
of more than 50 per cent.” ; 

It is estimated that a 50 per cent production cost at 
the mine will permit the sale of nitrate of soda to 
farmers in the South at prices not higher than $45 per 
ton, which is less than 15 cents per pound of nitrogen. 
This reduction is especially acceptable in view of the 
present price of cotton and at a time when the value 
of immediately soluble nitrogen for cotton, small 
grain, corn, truck, fruits, and other crops is better ap- 
preciated than ever before. 


10,418,000 MORE ACRES WEST OF MISSIS- 
SIPPI; 732,000 EAST 


"T te tobacco farmers and the cotton farmers both 
face practically the same sort of situation. An 
oyerproduction of cotton for 1927 is already as- 
sured, and in our opinion nothing the mind of man 
can now devise can prevent an overproduction of to- 
bacco also. 

The present low price of cotton should materially 
increase its consumption and it is quite likely that this 
year’s crop will not exceed the world’s needs for the 
following season. The fatal trouble here, however, 





Next Week and Later 
Success-winning Methods With Hogs—By W. W. 
Shay. 
Use Only High-grade Fertilizers. 
Why Did the Tobacco Association Fail? 
April 30—Spring Number for Farm Women, 











comes from the ruinously large carry-over of cotton 
Because of this large carry-over, no reduction in acre 
age that will possibly be made this year will be enough 
to bring supply and demand on a proper level. We 
need a 30 per cent reduction in acreage and there is no 
chance of our getting even half that much, so far as 
we can see. The prospect for cotton prices from now 
until the fall of 1928, therefore is gloomy—decidedly 
gloomy. 

What is causing the overproduction of cotton is, of 
course, the development of new cotton-growing terri- 
tory west of the Mississippi River. While production 
east of the Mississippi has been virtually at a stand- 
still, production in Texas and Oklahoma has increase 
by leaps and bounds. Of the increase in cotton acre- 
age from 36,008,000 acres in 1918 to 47,158,000 acres 
in 1926, we find the total increase divided as follows 
(allowing 33,000 of Louisiana’s increase for east of 
the Mississippi) :-— 

Increased acreage east of Mississippi River.. 732,000 

Increased acreage west of Mississippi River. .10,418,00% 

WEL, ARCPOARC be ccicsicnevehieseuteeeacesecse 11,150,000 
And because Texas and Oklahoma can produce cotton 
more cheaply than we can here in the Southeast, they 
are not likely to cut their acreage this year. They 
may increase it. 


ADOPT DAIRYING OR LIVESTOCK! DON’T 
JUST “TRY” 


T IS a hazardous undertaking to begin producing 
I animals or animal products just to try it. One 

who does this is hampered by doubt and is not en- 
couraged by confidence of success. 

The production of animals and animal products is 
not something to be “grabbed up and run off with” to 
success. We must learn the game by playing it; and 
not even a fair trial can be made in less than five or 
ten years. Today the successful producers of farm 
animals are nearly all men who have been playing the 
game for a long time. This is true of both those who 
specialize in livestock and those who mix livestock 
with farm crops, truck or fruit. They are successfu! 
because they have stuck in fat years and lean years. 

Dairying, hog raising, and poultry raising are adapt- 
ed all over the South; beef cattle, sheep, and horse and 
mule raising in many sections of it. The first three 
of these branches of farming are developing rapidly 
Many will succeed and many will not meet that success 
that will justify their remaining in the new undertak- 
ing. The failures will be due to five major causes :— 


1. Lack of experience. 


2. Lack of knowledge of the feeding and management of 


livestock. 

3. Failure to produce enough home-grown feeds. 

4. Poor breeding stock. 

5. Inadequate equipment. 

We should like for our readers to look upon these 
five items as difficulties to be overcome when planning 
to adopt any branch of animal husbandry. When they 
have been overcome, then we may declare with confi- 
dence that we are in to stay and not just making a tr} 


CLUB GIRLS LOOK BETTER 


T A state fair last fall, while watching a bevy of 
beautiful girls demonstrating the preparation 
and serving of dainty and nutritious morsels of 

food, a gentleman at our elbow remarked to his wife 
“Just compare the figures, the carriage, and beautiful 
skin of these club girls with those of any equal number 
of girls of the same age out here where we are. See 
the difference ?” 


We could not refrain from asking this gentleman ii 
he were not a physician. He was, or as he put it: “I 
am a country doctor, and firmly believe that our home 
demonstration agent is doing as much as the doctors 
are doing to keep our young people well.” 

We shook hands and parted. This was an unusual en- 
dorsement of home demonstration work and one that 
we had not fully appreciated. We feel sure many of 
us do overlook the fact that our home agents are mak- 
ing our young people better physical (and mental) ex 
hibits in the home as well as at the fairs. 

Let’s put more girls in club work this year and so 
give them the benefit of all the fine knowledge the 
home agents are ready and willing to impart! 

_———— a) 
N NO branch of North Carolina agricultural effort 
is greater progress being made at this time than 
poultry raising. In a note just received from Dr. 
B. F. Kaupp he says: “In practically every county | 
have reports from, from 50 to 200 or more poultrs 
houses are going up.” 
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Increased Happiness in Old Age 


Many Readers Tell How to Find It 


ca OW We Have Found Increased Happiness th 
Old Age’’—this was the topic announced some- 
time ago for discussion by older readers of 
The Progressive Farmer, and here, after some delay, 
are some of the best letters received in answer to our 
announcement. : 

The first cdsh prize of $15 goes to T. B. Ewing, of 
Comanche County, Texas—but he didn’t write his let- 
ter. He had to dictate it, for he has been blind for 
twenty-five years! 


First Prize Letter by a Blind Texan 


R. EWING’S letter may not be more cheerful 
M or philosophical than some of the others, but he 

has at least had his cheerfulness and philosophy 
put to a harder test than anybody else—and it is an 
inspiration (as well perhaps as a rebuke to some of 
us who complain much with little cause) to see how 
triumphantly his courage and serenity have survived 
his quarter-century test! Listen to him:— 





“IT am in my seventieth year and totally blind, 
yet happy. There are so many things for us 
older people to find happiness in that I hardly 
know where to begin. One of the many that 
I get genuine pleasure out of is good literature. 
There are lots of helpful things I get through 
hearing the reading of papers and magazines. 

“As for usefulness, up to short time ago before 

I took rheumatism, I did lots of work such as 
feeding the stock and chickens, drawing water, 
and did the family washing with very little help. 
I save my wife many steps by bringing in the 
wood. There is no use to give up just because we 
are getting old. I have been blind twenty-five 
years, and, of course, there have been times that 
life looked awfully gloomy. But as happiness is 
of our own creation, or the attitude of mind to- 
ward things, I always look for the silver lining 
when the cloud is dark. 

“When Jesus walked the shores of Galilee, people 
needed food, clothing, shelter, and love, and the 
present day needs are not so very different from 
that of men and women of nineteen hundred years 
ago. We still need those things for our comfort, 
but for our happiness we need the spirit of self- 
denial. He who is self-engrossed is only half-effi- 
cient. The man or woman who is more interested 
in self-comfort than in creating comfort for others 
is growing old. 

“Tf we would be happy and useful we must have 
visions. Where there is no vision, the mind per- 
ishes and the individual becomes a grouch. After 
we cease to set up goals of achievement our days 
become tiresome. In my life work I have formed 
the habit of looking forward to undertakings and 
avoid all semblance of self-pity or coddling. 

“I find much happiness in the weekly visits of 
The Progressive Farmer. Jt is educational and 
helpful, and if I could sce, I believe I would put 
some of its practical suggestions into use on my 
200-acre farm that is rented out on account of my 
afflictions.” 

In a note accompanying his letter, Mr. Ewing asks, 
“Would you be interested in the struggles I had in 
paying for that farm?” and I think all Progressive 
Farmer readers will agree that we should be. There 
ought to be a lot to learn from a man who has so 
wonderfully transmuted suffering into wisdom and 
serenity. Think of a man in his seventieth year and 
blind for a quarter-century who starts out his letter 
by saying, “There are so many things for us older 
people to find happiness in that I hardly know where 
to begin.” Isn’t that a lesson for the rest of us able- 
bodied men and women who complain and worry about 
a thousand little things? 


A Happy Couple in an Old Kentucky Home 


UR second prize ($10) goes to a venerable couple 

in Calloway County, Kentucky, eighty years old, 

who found out long ago that “the way to keep 
young is to keep in touch with young folks” and in- 
sisted on putting this doctrine into practice. Here is 
their story as told by the wife:— 


“Our four children, forgetful that ‘Pa’ and ‘Ma’ 
had been keeping house for more than fifty years, 
insisted that ‘It couldn’t be done’ any longer, and 
that we should sell the old home and ‘rest’ the re- 
Maining years with them. Pa and I, in spite of our 
eighty years, firmly insisted that we were still 
capable of taking care of ourselves. And we have 
since convinced them that we are. 


“Just after our youngest daughter’s marriage, 
we had an opportunity to adopt two homeless little 
orphan children, one a boy of eight years and the 
other his six-year-old sister. Our children, of 


By CLARENCE POE 
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course, were horrified at the idea of an old couple 
undertaking such a thing. But the wisdom of age 
again proved sanest. For though the care of these 
children was an added responsibility, their company 
was an untold pleasure. And very soon their help 
was an inestimable blessing. Of course, we could 
not have done this had we been in bad health; we 
could not have given the children a ‘fair deal.’ But 
fortunately, we are called a ‘hale and happy’ old 
couple, and we are today thankful that we be- 
friended and educated these orphan children, who 
are now our most comforting and willing helpers. 

“The youngsters’ presence with us has warded 
off decrepitude, for we try for their sakes to keep 
up with the times. So though our hearing is not 
so good as it once was, we have a piano and a 
radio, and are glad that such things have taken the 
place of the loom and the spinning wheel. Our 
eyesight, teo, has failed, yet we subscribe for those 
magazines which we think will prove helpful to 
our boy and girl. For we have no higher ambition 
than to make of them honest, God-fearing, indus- 
trious farming people.” 


“The Best Is Yet to Be!” 


IN here is a letter from Mrs. S. E. Bandy, 


Kensett County, Arkansas, which is enough to 


make us all wish we could see her happy, friend 


loving face and realize the truth of Browning’s lines :— 


“Grow old along with 


The best is yet to be— : 
The last of life for which the first was made.” 


Mrs. 


“T have lived nearly seventy-seven years in this 
beautiful world and although my eyes are dim 
with age and I am somewhat of an invalid, I wish 
to tell you how I have obtained supreme content- 
ment and even happiness in my old age. 

“My dear blessed old father gave me a good 
education. I taught school in Southern Indiana 
for five years, then married a poor man. But we 
had plenty and a nice little home. Oh, it was such 
a joy to work! When we had been married nearly 
four years, we lost everything. We were penni- 
less. This was hard, for we had not been before 
compelled to deny ourselves anything that we 
really needed. Now we learned it. And ever since 
IT have had a profound sympathy for a young man 
struggling to get on his feet, handicapped with a 
delicate wife and two babies. 

“Well, time went on. By hard work, economy, 
and self-denial we brought up five children. They 
had to work, which we now see was a blessing to 
them. They are all now in homes of their own, do- 
ing well, and nearly all have grown children. The 
children and grandchildren are all a great comfort 
to us in our old days. In bringing up. my chil- 
dren I found my education a great help, also a 
great pleasure, and it is still a great pleasure to me. 


me, 


Bandy writes :— 


“T have been a companion to my husband now 
for fifty years. We two have lived alone for many 
years in our little home. And we have sweet con- 
tentment. We still work but not hard. The work 
we do is pleasure and keeps us contented. Our past 





OLD-FASHIONED PEOPLE” 


O LOVER of James Whitcomb Riley can 
read the letters on this page without being 
reminded of his poem, “The Good Old- 
Fashioned People” of which we give the first two 
verses :— 
When we hear Uncle Sidney tell 


About the long-ago 


An’ old, old friends he loved so well 


When he was young—My—oh!— 
Us children all wish we'd ’a’ bin 
A-livin’ then with Uncle,—so 


We could a-kind o’ happened in 
On them old friends he used to know!— 
The good, old-fashioned people— 
The hale, hard-working people— 
The kindly country people 
"At Uncle used to know! 


An’ gloried in His name, 
An’ worked, without no selfishness, 
An’ loved their neighbers same 
As they was kin: An’ when they biled 
Their tree-molasses, in the Spring, 
Er butchered in the Fall, they smiled 
An’ sheered with all jist ever’thing!— 
The good, old-fashioned people— 
The hale, hard-working people— 
The kindly country people 
"At Uncle used to know! 


—James Whitcomb Riley. 
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POEMS OF COUNTRY LIFE: “THE GOOD | 


They was God’s people, Uncle says, 
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lives have been full of usefulness, which is a great 
pleasure to look back upon. We have the best 
children, the kindest neighbors, and the dearest 
friends in the world. We love everybody. We 
know we are nearing the end of the road but God 
is our refuge and always has been, and ours is a 
happy old age.” 


A Little Farm the Happiest Scene for Old Age 


HE towns and cities of America are full of un- 

happy old men and women who have left the farm 

and tried to readjust themselves to town life in 
old age. It cannot well be done. The old folks miss 
the garden, the cows, the hens, the pigs, the flowers, 
and the activities that went with these things. On the 
other hand, old folks who have lived in the city find 
increased happiness by getting out on little farms 
where they can come into contact with country things, 
Here is an interesting experience reported from Hali- 
fax County, Virginia :— 

“When my wife and myself were well past sixty 
we seriously took up the question of what we 
should do when we got old. This is what we did:— 

“We sold our home in a Northern city, came to 
Southside Virginia, and bought twenty-seven acres 
of land with a nice seven-room house, stable and 
other outhouses, apple and peach trees, grapevines, 
small fruit, and asparagus, and had _ sufficient 
money left to buy a horse and a few farm imple- 
ments, pigs, etc. 

“We have now nearly completed our sixth year 
on this farm and both of us are close to our ‘three 
score years and ten,’ and we are sure now that we 
can live out the balance of our days in peace and 
plenty, which in itself makes for old people their 
greatest contentment. 

“We early made an agreement that all money 
received for fruit, butter, eggs, poultry, and the 
like sold on the farm should go to the wife, and 
that carried to market should go to the husband. 
This arrangement has been very satisfactory. My 
wife spends her money, accounting to no one, and 
while 1 sometimes borrow from her, she meets all 
her needs with the proceeds from her sales. We 
pay cash for all we buy, owe no one, and feel that 
our paths have led to pleasant places. 

“Observation has brought me to the conclusion 
that a city man may safely go to a small farm 
when retiring from business but that a farmer 
makes a sad mistake to go to a city to live out his 
old age.” 


Pleasure in a Good Farm 
ieee a Mississippi farmer who has been in the 


work for nearly fifty years comes an expression 

of the happiness to be found in making a little bit 
of God’s earth fairer and better for our having lived 
on it. As this friend writes :— 


“JT have been engaged in farming for almost fifty 
years and while I do not at this time do the heavy 
work, I am constantly busy managing and looking 
after the details of the farming. J find much 
pleasure in the improvements I have made, in 


(Concluded on page 22) 





| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


O*i: of the “jolly old men” who sent letters for 








this week’s symposium made this confession :— 
“Wife is a great lover of flowers; so I go 
with her to the nursery every year to select some 
new rose or shrub, to beautify the yard. I pretend 
to her that I don’t love any flower but cornsilks— 


i 


but this is only a pretense! 


Certainly there are few things that will more surely 
bring increased happiness to old age than a persistent 
love of beauty, and persistence in adding beauty to the 
old home and its surroundings. 





SOMETHING TO READ 


UR readers who love their Latin do not need to 
O's reminded to read Cicero’s De Senectute 

(Concerning Old Age) but many others will 
find delight in looking up an English translation of 
this immortal essay. 














| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 
(jy cer herb, as in the heart is as dew upon the ten- 








der herb, as sunshine after rain to the flower.— 
Duncan Sinclair. 
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Proper Attention Given Sheep Will Pay 


The Best Way to Salt Sheep 


READER wants to know how much salt a sheep 
A should consume. He says he notices that when 

salt is kept before sheep they will often go for 
days without eating any and therefore asks if salt 
should ever be put in the feed, which would force them 
"to eat it. 

Salt should be kept before sheep, 
as other livestock, at all times. 
They will then probably take all 
they require. If kept from them 
for some time, they may eat too 
much when given free access to it. 
Unless salt is kept before livestock 
all the time, so they can take it 
when they want it, then it-is bet- 
ter to mix what has been found 
about the correct amount in their feed, but as stated, 
keeping salt before them all the time is the better 
method. 

If salt is mixed with the feed, probably one-third of 
an ounce daily is all that should be given. In an ex- 
periment, sheep receiving one-half ounce daily did bet- 
ter than those getting no salt and also better than 
those getting three-quarters of an ounce daily. If salt 
is mixed with the feed, which we do not advise, prob- 
ably the mixture should be such as to give them one- 
quarter to one-third of an ounce daily in the allowance 
of grain that is given them. 





“Farm Sheep Raising for Beginners” 


ARMERS'’ Bulletin No. 840, issued by the United 
P sete Department of Agriculture, on Farm 

Sheep Raising for Beginners will be of use to any 
of our readers who are keeping a few sheep or are 
contemplating doing so. It may be had free by writing 
the United States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or from United States Congressmen or 
Senators. 


Use Hot Chisel for Docking Lambs 


URING March and April, thousands of lambs 
D will be docked by county agents and by lamb 

producers. A great many of these lambs will 
be from 30 to 60 days of age. Results obtained at the 
Kentucky Experiment Station show that for lambs of 
this age the hot chisel is better than the knife for cut- 
ting off the tail. Prof. L. J. Horlacher offers the fol- 
lowing suggestions :— 


“There are four main arteries in the lamb’s tail. 
When the lamb is from one to two months of age 
a considerable amount of blood will be lost through 
these arteries if something is not done to stop the 
flow. When a hot chisel is used, the ends of these 
arteries are seared and are closed so that there is 
no bleeding. The chief cause of a set-back with 
docked lambs is loss of blood. 

“The chisel should not be red-hot, as a wound 
caused by a red-hot iron heals slowly. If the iron 
is red when it is taken from the fire, it should be 
permitted to cool until all of the red color has dis- 
appeared. If the iron is too cold, the ends of the 
arteries will not be seared and the tail will bleed 
just as though it had been cut off with a knife. 
Very young lambs do not lose much blood and can 
be docked with a knife. 

“To prevent trouble from flies and maggots, it is 
best to treat the tails of all lambs docked with pine 
tar containing a small amount of creolin or carbolic 
acid. This will keep the flies away 
and will help the wound to heal.” 


Edited by TAIT BUTLER | 
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tied, it should be placed in clean burlap bags, which 
have been thoroughly shaken, or the regular wool bags. 
The wool bags are not absolutely necessary but should 
be kept in mind especially where any great amount of 
wool is produced. Using these wool bags is in keeping 
with the best marketing practices and sheep growers 
should aim to standardize their product for market. 

Sheep ought not to be dipped until 10 days or two 
weeks after shearing. Ewe lambs should be saved this 
year. Those which will be sold for market should be 
got in good condition before the extremely hot weather 
begins. This is for the purpose of avoiding the rav- 
ages of stomach worms. But Professor Curtis is 
anxious that all ewe lambs be saved for breeding 
rather than sold for market because there is a defi- 
ciency in good breeding stock in North Carolina now 
and a real demand exists for high-class ewes from 
which sound farm flocks may be built. 


Grain-fed Ewe Flock Produces Best Lambs 


a HE feed supplied to ewes during the pregnant 
and nursing period has a direct influence upon 
the flock returns for the year. Strong, vigorous 

lambs cannot be expected from ewes at yeaning time 
nor can the ewes be expected to furnish sufficient milk 
to promote maximum growth in their offspring if 
their ration is inferior as to kind and quality of feed 
or if an insufficient amount is allowed.” 

These statements by D. S. Bell, assistant in animal 
industry, Ohio Experiment Station, are based on re- 
sults of a test made at that station. In this test, one 
lot of C-type Merino ewes were maintained until 
lambing time, February and March, on a ration of 
roughage only, consisting of heavy mixed clover hay 
and corn silage. After lambing, these ewes were al- 
lowed about three-fourths pound of a balanced grain 
mixture in addition to the roughage. They raised 78 
per cent of the lambs born. 

In another lot, ewes of similar type and breeding re- 
ceived the same kind of roughage, but in addition were 
fed one-half pound of the grain mixture during the 
last six weeks of pregnancy. The grain was increased 
to 1% pounds after lambing. These ewes raised 90 
per cent of their lambs. 

The better fed ewes not only raised a larger per- 
centage of the lambs yeaned, but the lambs from this 
group averaged one-half pound heavier at birth and 
nearly five pounds heavier at weaning. 


Long-time Sheep Outlook Good 
A LTHOUGH sheep raising heretofore has perhaps 


been subjected to greater vicissitudes than any 
other branch of animal husbandry, the long- 
time prospect for the sheepmen appears favorable. 
This is the view of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, which says the tendency in sheep raising 
should be toward greater permanence and profits. 
Another favorable influence on the sheep industry is 
the growth of population in the United States. This is 
taking place at the rate of 1% per cent per annum. A 
substantial increase in lamb and mutton production 
will be required to meet the resulting increased demand, 
even if there is no increase in per capita consumption. 
Moreover, urban population is increasing more rapidly 


than the country’s population as a whole, and it is in 
the urban centers that sheepmen find their chief mar- 
kets for lamb and mutton. 

It seems inevitable, says the department, that lamb 
and mutton consumption in the United States will in- 
crease materially. Our per capita consumption at the 
present time is only 5.5 pounds. This is insignificant 
compared with England’s 25 to 27 pounds, and is low 
even when compared with Canada’s 9 pounds. A mod- 
erate increase in our per capita consumption of lamb 
and mutton would mean a vastly increased market for 
the leading product of the sheep industry. There is 
every prospect that lamb and mutton will work out of 
the speciality or luxury class in which they now stand, 
and will take their place in the list of meat necessities. 
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Internal Remedies Useless Against External 
Parasites 


N THE quest for simple means of repelling or de- 

stroying external parasites of animals many lay- 

men have come to put false faith in claims for 
internal remedies. So numerous and usually so worth- 
less have the claims been, when subjected to scientific 
test, that the Bureau of Animal Industry, United States 
Department of Agriculture, has issued a statement en- 
titled, Inefficiency of Substances Fed to Animals to 
Repel or Destroy External Parasites. 

About 25 years ago the bureau carried out experi- 
ments in feeding sulphur to cattle or giving them water 
with sulphur or sulphur compound to ascertain wheth- 
er such procedure had any effect on external parasites. 
No effect was ever observed. Similar tests were tried 
with sheep as far back as 1903 to ascertain any effect 
on sheep scab. The investigators found that internal 
remedies were useless. 

At various times the bureau has received claims that 
certain drugs given to animals internally will protect 
the animals from flies. The Bureau of Entomology 
likewise has tested products recommended for chick- 
ens, in their feed or drinking water, to control lice, 
mites, and other parasites. The results of such tests 
have been uniformly negative (had no effect). 

Tn view of the many dips and other effective prep- 
arations that will control external parasites when ap- 
plied to animals externally, much cruelty may be 
avoided and best results obtained at least cost by using 
only tested and proved methods. The general rule is: 
External remedies for external parasites, and internal 
remedies under proper prescription and use for internal 
parasites, most of which are worms. In the use of 
chemicals and drugs it is best to obtain the services of 
a trained veterinarian or other person having scientific 
knowledge of the products used. 

Fea: 


REPORT of Regis Lefebure, special represen- 
A. of the Horse Association of America, 

who for a year has been engaged in survey 
work among transportation users in New York City, 
showed that New York bakeries are saving $59,000 in 
delivery costs for every million dollars’ worth oi 
bread delivered by horse and wagon instead of electric 
trucks, and $92,000 for every million dollars’ worth 
delivered by horses instead of gasoline trucks. His re- 
search has shown, also, that to motorize milk delivery 
equipment in the horse zone in New York City would 
increase the price of milk from 15 cents a quart to 17 
or 18 cents, to cover additional costs. 








~_ | A STANDARD FARM PAPER 
SAYS— 
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e ean for Best Prices Biddy Likes P —j. nie 
Keep Wool Clean for Best Pric 1ddy Likes PrivacCy—y. eaw’ Tuy 
‘*. O GET the best grade of wool The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 
this year, keep the sheep from It is an instinct that requests when laying 
cockleburs to prevent heavy time is nigh the most secluded types of 
dockage,” says R. S. Curtis, animal nests away from searching eye, where 
husbandman at North Carolina State — BM a ali wee ae 
College. “If there is any burry wool, nb, Pitge 4 i" er 
try to keep it separate from the clean her poo oan a S pion 
y material. It is best, too, that the shear- the wall with neither top nor end, this 
ing be done on a canvas or a clean goes against her native call, against her 
floor to prevent foreign matter of va- grain -— trend! _ hen a veh ne 
rious kinds from getting into the clip. geal Bh sg ag Pig Sool oy 0 
After the wool is clipped, cut off all Tamranne AAT core she feels such action is disgrace; it is 
, the dung tags, roll the wool up with . Sere. a social test! You human folks, you’re 
the cut side out, throwing all the strag- A COVERED nest is what I crave,” bound to own, have times as well as we 
li d th iddl d k d Old Biddy seems to say, “a place when you prefer to be alone where no 
ling ends to e middie, and make a as private as a cave where I can go to- one else may see, have modest instincts 
neat package. lay. I am not forward, bold, and brave, deeply grown as instincts are in me! 
z ‘ = but modest in my way! There is an Now, if you wish one egg per day, my 
If the wool is to be tied, Professor instinct deep in me, I know not whence quota, I am taught, give me a place to 
Curtis recommends the use of the pa- it came, an instinct anyone may see in hide away where prying eyes are not, 
per string rather than the hemp string any kind of game, no matter whether give me a private place to lay, respect 
so that no strands may get into the wild and free, or weaker-winged and tame! my inner thought!” 
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ARMING is, to a great extent, 

rather an unorganized business, es- 

pecially from the standpoint of the 
individual. It has been hard for the 
farmer to know where he is, because 
he did not know definite- 
ly whether he was mak- 
ing or losing, or how 
much. The lack of deti- 
nite information on such 
matters has been a handi- 
cap. ... The hope of the future is the 
interest taken in these things, for such 
things as cow-testing associations, and 
other record-keeping phases of farm- 
ing, are already causing radical changes 
in farm practices. These things are 
making farming more successful. We 
have never yet seen a successful farmer 
who did not keep some kind of ac- 
counts giving in a nutshell the degree 
of his success.—Michigan Farmer. 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 


Greater Than Gold 


HE cynic sneers, “Everyone has his 
price.” The pessimist replies, “Gold 

buys everything now-a-days.” 
Does it? Suppose we ask Dr. Henry 
Steenbock, professor 











Chemistry at the 
University of Wis- 
consin. 

He has recently 
invented a method 
whereby he can add 
to the calcium pro- 
ducing qualities of 
food. A great cereal 
company, looking for 
monopoly, offered him $2,000,000 for his 
patent. He refused it. Why? Let him 
answer. 

“I had my moment of temptation,” the 
professor says. “With that money I 
could have built my own laboratory, and 
been free from all financial worries. Men’s 
ambitions are either to make money, or 
to do something for humanity. Mine are 
not concerned with money. I want to be 
the best food chemist in the world, and I 
have only begun my work. If I took 
that money my life purpose would be 
perverted.” He gave it to the University 
of Wisconsin. 


There you have it. Here is a man who 
would rather work to bless the world, 
and work out his own ambition of service 
than to be rich. How refreshing this all 
is to our money-mad generation. Every 
farmer who raises grain, and every baby 
that needs a larger lime content in its 
food will be blessed by this man’s work 
and discovery. 

Once before there was one to whom 
the god of this world offered wealth and 
ease, power and luxury if he would only 
fall down and worship him. He refused, 
lived his life, died the death of a felon, 
but has made the world rich in goodness 
and service. 

I imagine that easily 60 per cent of the 
people who read this will say, “Was the 
professor foolish not to take that 
money?” How many of us would have 
taken it, gone West, and launched out on 
a program of overeating, underthinking, 
getting fat, and dying young! 

Do you know that there is not the 
name of one single man in history, re- 
membered simply because he “got and 
kept” riches? Not one was remembered 
unless he did something with it, or was 
a helper of men. 





DR. HOLLAND 


It is well for us money hungerers to 
turn oft to the sublimest scene in the 
world. A man and his disciples were 
eating a meal together and talking about 
wonderful things. The discussion was 
over the question, “Who is greatest?” 


The Master arose, adjusted his gar- 
ments to those of a servant, and went 
about with basin and towel, and washed 
their feet. Then he said, “He that would 
be the greatest among you, let him be 
your server.” 

I shall not lose faith in the world so 
long as there are people, who, like this 
teacher in Wisconsin, think more of ser- 
vice than self. 


FAVORITE BIBLE VERSES 
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The CROSLEY MUSICONE 


‘The finest loud speaker you 
can buy—not the costliest. 
Enormous demand has kept 
ice at_an_ incredible low 
evel. Crosley gytnnced nae- 
mating unit w: reprod 
sound perfectly. Volume is 
tremendous. 12 inch sizes 
$9.75—16 inch sizes $14.75¢ 


Folks who own this new Crosley set are going to enjoy radio as 
much this summer as in winter. 1927 summer broadcasting will 
be more extensive than ever. With this 6 tube marvel stations 
formerly in the far-away class become neighbors. 


Crosley radio is the farm radio because farmers as a whole spend 





their money very carefully. They are business men. They have 
learned to look for value. Actual count shows more Crosley radios 
owned on farms than any other make. 

This new set of Crosley is a wonder. Match it against any set of 
6 pr 7 tubes. The volume of its reproduction will keep radio a 
delight all summer. 

Crosley radios are high in quality. 

Finely finished cabinets, beautifully decorative in two tones 
and gold metal trimmings. Up to the minute single drum 
control. Easiest set on the market to tune. 

Crosley radios are low in price, 
because Crosley mass production methods permit spreading 
expenses over many unitsinétead of few. Second cost is reason- 
able too, because battery consumption is unusually low. 

See them at your Crosley dealers. Write Dept. 205 for descrip- 

tive literature if your dealer cannot supply you 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 


POWEL CROSLEY, Jr. CINCINNATI, 
President. OHIO. 


Crosley sets are licensed under Armstrong U.S. Patent No. 1,113,149, 
or patent us aggmications of Radio on Rahentt Labora tories, 
ther patents issued and pending. 








SINGLE DRUM CONTROL 


RADIO 


Distant stations louder and clearer—cut through 
summer static with this powerful 6 tube radio. 


The 6-60 is a beautifully finished 2- 
toned mahogany cabinet. All étations 
found with and written down on single 
drum. Acuminators find étations 
missed on ordinary single dial control 
sets. Crescendon brings distant éta- 
tions in like locals 








The 685. Same radio mechanism asin 
table model 6-60. Same étartling re- 
sults. Same complete radio satisfaction. 
Genuine Crosley Musicone builtin this 
i ing console. Beauty of tone 
delicy” of reproduction %anmatchable. 
A rare value and a set that will give 
you pleasure for years to come. Price, 
without tubes and batteries...ee++ $85 








OT slothful in business; fervent in 
Spirit; serving the Lord.—Romans 
12:11, 
He that followeth after righteousness 
and mercy, findeth life, righteousness, 
and honour.—Prov. 21:21. 

























BIG DRY. GOODS SALE 


a Buys Champion 


Belle City Incubator 


ae ally goa Copper Tanks, Self Regulating, 
Safety. Lamps, hermometer. Chick Nursery 


Money—Order Incubat 
eat) Egg—$11.95; with "30 } Chick Siz Size! $183 s. 
140 —— 13.95; with 140 Chick Size 19.95 
23 Egg— 21.95; with 230 Chick Size 29.95 
400 Egg— 36.95; with 400 Chick Size 48.95 
she 49.95; 7 600 Chick Size 64.95 

























































ber now or Prepaid. 96 Chick 


S$ §.9 
er now or write to- - is 
hing Facts.” 238 Shick E 4 
ona fully chick § 22.9 
iw Pree, 60° Chick 15.9 
j Incubator Co. Box 10: Racine,Wis. 

















EAT SWOLLEN TENDONS 
A 


bsorbine will reduce inflamed, 
strained, swollen tendons, ligaments or 
muscles, Stops the lameness and pain 
from a splint, side bone or bone spavin. 
No blister, no hair gone, and horse can 
be used. $2.50 at druggists, or postpaid. 
Describe your case for special instruc- 
tions. Interesting horse book 2-S free. 
From a race horse owner: “Used 
Absorbine on a yearling pacer with 
strained tendon. Colt all over lameness, 
ough See for | euenaeneed t take a step. 

reat stu 


ABSORBINE 
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The Progresswe Farmer! 


The Tobacco Growers Association 


Questions Answered by Receiver James H. Pou Concerning Present Situation 


ECENTLY Mr. Wilbur S. White, 

of Marion, S. C., addressed to Judge 
Isaac M. Meekins a series of inquiries 
regarding the receivership of the To- 
bacco Growers’ Codperative Association. 
These inquiries have been answered by 
Mr. James H. Pou of Raleigh, one of the 
receivers, and our readers will be inter- 
ested in some of these questions and re- 
plies as follows :— 

1 


“Why did you (meaning Judge Meek- 
ins) throw this association into a re- 
ceivership ?” - 

Answer.—Judge Meekins decreed the 
receivership because it developed at the 
last hearing that the association was 
practically in the hands of the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank of Baltimore, 
as a receiver, but not under the control 
of the court. It developed that the asso- 
ciation had transferred nearly all of its 
quick assets—its tobacco— to said bank; 
and that the bank had appointed Mr. M. 
L. Corey and had sent him to Richmond 
to see to the sale of tobacco. It appeared 
that the association had divested itself of 
the control of its business, and yet was 
retaining officers and employees at a cost 
out of all proportion to services rendered, 
or the hope of profit. 

In addition to these troubles, the asso- 
ciation, under the terms of the ‘‘cross 
contract,” would have been called upon 
for large payments on account of the 
warehouses on July 1, 1926. It had no 
money nor means of raising money; and 
even if the receivership had not been de- 
creed on June 19, the association would 
inevitably have failed early in the next 
month, July, 1926. 

Il 


“Why is the South Carolina belt having 
to make good losses in Eastern North 
Carolina, the Dark Fired Belt of Vir- 
ginia, and others?” 

Answer—No distribution has been 
made to members and before a distribu- 
tion is made, the members will have a 
right to be heard; and it may be that the 
various groups or pools will be settled 
separately. This is a matter on which 
much can be said by both sides. And the 
courts will probably have to decide. If 
this matter comes up before the courts, 


Live 


HE new law regarding school taxa- 

tion by counties was not fully ex- 
plained in last week’s paper. On a basis 
es provided by a State 
Equalizing Board, each 
county will levy 40 cents 
on the $100 to provide 
teachers’ salaries for a 
six-months school term 
plus 15 per cent of the 
teachers’ salaries for op- 
erating expenses. Any amount needed in 
excess of the 40 cents on the $100 is to 
come from the $3,250,000 state equaliz- 
ing fund. If, however, a county spends 
an amount greater than 15 per cent of its 
teachers’ salaries for other school ex- 
penses, including transportation, then this 
excess over 15 per cent must be paid by 
the county. 

When this Legislature met the counties 
were providing seven-eighths of the mon- 
ey for our public schools and the state 
one-eighth. Under the new law, it is ex- 
pected that the state will provide one- 
fourth and the counties three-fourths. 

* * * 

North Carolina’s 145 tobacco ware- 
houses, during the season to March 1, 
sold 370,233,624 pounds of tobacco, ac- 
cording to the latest report by Frank 
Parker, state statistician. The average 
price for the season to February 1, was 
approximately $23.80. This average will 
be but little changed by the February 







due notice will be given; and all mem- 
bers will have the right and the oppor- 
tunity to be heard. As to the ‘creditors 
of the association, this will not be a prac- 
tical question; because the creditors are 
entitled to their money, regardless of the 
various pools or states. The old associa- 
tion borrowed millions of dollars and 
paid it out to its members. As security 
for this money, it pledged nearly all the 
tobacco it had. The Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank claims, and I think has, a 
legal mortgage, on nearly all the tobacco 
of the old association. No question of 
distribution among the members need 
arise until after that bank has been paid. 


ill 


“Were not these pools run separately 
before this?” 

Answer.—The various grades of to- 
bacco were kept in separate pools, and 
they are so kept now. But unless and 
until the debt to the bank is paid, it will 
not be worth while to discuss the dis- 
tribution of the balance. There may be 
no balance. If there is a balance, it will 
be distributed, but not until all parties 


- 


The above photograph is of T. B. Ewing, 


desiring a hearing shall have opportunity 
to be heard. In this connection I wish to 
repeat a suggestion that I have fre- 
quently made. That is, the various pools 
should designate some one or more per- 
sons to look after the interests of that 
pool. Such a person or committee would 
be in a position similar to that of a pro- 
tective committee appointed by the mem- 
bers of an association, or stockholders 
of an embarrassed or insolvent corpora- 
tion. These committees could render 
great service, and aid materially in ar- 
ranging a just method for the distribution 
of assets, if there should be any to be 
distributed. 
IV 


“What is the condition of the ware- 
housing corporations?” 

Answer.—Hopelessly insolvent. Pro- 
perty bought at excessive valuation (and 
in many instances allowed to become va- 
cant and go out of repair), has depre- 
ciated much in value. Much of the per- 
sonal property of the warehouses disap- 
peared. Many windows are broken and 
roofs leaky. The warehouses are now 
being sold. Those in Western North 


BLIND A QUARTER CENTURY BUT HAPPY AND ACTIVE 


Comanche County, Texas, author of our first 


prize letter on “How We Have Found Increased Happiness in Old Age” (see page 5). Mr. 
Ewing has been blind 25 years but is active, happy, and interested in life, as his letter proves. 


sales of 8,136,678 pounds at an average 
of $15.91 for the month. The value of 
the tobacco crop for 1926 is estimated to 
be $103,802,000, which represents nearly 
32 per cent of the value of all crops pro- 
duced in the state during the year. North 
Carolina in 1926 ranked first among the 
states in production, in value, and in 
acreage of tobacco. 


* * * 


The Coéperative Cotton Association 
has paid out during the last two weeks, 
$1,225,000 on the short time cotton pool. 
This money goes largely to 60 counties, 
Cumberland County leading with about 
$65,000. By April 1, checks will be go- 
ing to those members of the association 
who are in the long term pool. The dis- 
tribution of the last two weeks will bring 
the average price of cotton up to about 
10 cents per pound on the basis of mid- 


dling cotton. 
* * * 


Granville County has a fully organized 
newt board of agriculture to work with 
the county farm demonstration agent. The 
new board is composed of members from 
the Oxford, Fishing Creek, Salem, Sas- 
safras Fork, Dutchville, Brassfield, Tally 
Ho, Walnut Grove, and Oak Hill com- 
munities. 

*“* * 


The First and Citizens’ National Bank 
of Elizabeth City is aiding Four-H club 






work in Pasquotank County by furnish- 
ing at cost a purebred pig or 25 purebred 
baby chicks to interested club members 
recommended by Grover W. Falls, county 
agent. The club members will be re- 
quired to repay, without interest, the 
original cost of the pigs or chickens or 
to return to the bank for distribution to 
others a pig or the same number of 
chickens obtained. 
ee 


Club members in North Carolina will 
be interested in Extension Circular No. 
164 just issued at State College, called 
Four-H Club Camps. This circular was 
prepared by L. R.. Harrill, club leader, 
and contains 16 pages of interesting 
reading matter and illustrations. It gives 
practical information about. how to hold 
a club camp and those things which make 
for success with the venture. Copies may 
be had free of charge as long as the sup- 


ply lasts. 
* * * 


Dr. A. H. Fleming was elected presi- 
dent of the newly organized Board of 
Agriculture in Franklin County. S. E. 
Wilson has been appointed temporary 
county agent, to work with the farmers 
until former agent A. H. Harris, com- 
pletes his advanced work at State Col- 
lege next June. 

* * * 

Cheap fertilizer will not do for to- 

bacco. E. Y¥. Floyd, extension tobacco 


Carolina brought around 60 per cent of 
the cost price. 


“How much tobacco is in the associa- 
tion’s hands now?” 
Answer—Not far 
pounds. 
Vi 


“Why hasn’t it been sold?” 


Answer.—Because we could not find a 
purchaser who would buy at anything 
like the banker’s valuation. We felt that 
we ought to get at least 80 per cent of 
the banker’s valuation; and we have been 
getting that in a great many of our 
sales. Some low grades of tobacco, and 
some special grades on which the price 
has declined very greatly since the valua- 
tions were made, have been sold for less. 
But we have thought it was our duty to 
get the best price possible for the tobacco 
on hand. And second, we have thought 
if we dumped the tobacco on hand, we 
would not only hurt the grower members 
by depreciating the price of their tobacco 
in the hands of the association, but we 
would depreciate the price of the 1926 
crop. We thought it was our duty to 
the grower members to “feed-out” this 
tobacco, if I may use that expression, to 
the tobacco trade, as the trade was will- 
ing to take it at fair prices. 


Vil 
“Why don’t the receivers sell out, close 
up, and settle?’ 


Answer.—Because, first, we can’t find 
satisfactory buyers. Second, we can’t 
close up until all litigation is settled; and 
we can’t settle, that is, pay out the 
money, until all the debts have been paid 
and we know how much is left for dis- 
tribution. It will doubtless be of inter- 
est to you to know that when the receiv- 
ership was decreed on June 19, 1925, the 
association owed in the form of bills 
payable $8,703,200. On January 31, 1927, 
the date to which our last report was 
made, these debts had been reduced to 
$3,932,111.09, showing that in addition to 
expenses, etc., the receivers had paid off 
nearly $5,000,000 of debts. 

In next week's Progressive Farmer we 
shall publish a remarkable statement by 
Mr. Pou setting forth the eight mistakes 
which, in his opinion, caused the failure 
of the Tobacco Association. 


from 40,000,000 


North Carolina Farm News 


specialist at State College, says that a 
saving of $3 a ton on fertilizer may 
mean a loss of $300 on a crop of low 
quality leaf. Demand quality fertilizers. 
he advises. 











“LITTLE BROWN HANDS” 














7 OU ask for someone to supply the 
name of the author of “Little Brown 
Hands.” I am pleased to see the poem 
in our paper, which is printed in many 
of our school readers. Miss Mary Han- 
nah Krout of Crawfordsville, Indiana, 
wrote it while in her teens. She is now 
a journalist! We lived two squares apart, 
in my girlhood days. 


MRS. D. F. STROLE. 
Columbus County, N. C. 


Editor’s Note.—We are grateful to read- 
ers all over Dixie who sent us answers to 
our inquiry regarding the authorship of 
this poem. We are sure that many will 
be interested to find that one of our sub- 
scribers was a girlhood friend of Miss 
Krout. One reader furnishes us the fol- 
lowing additional information: 


“There was sickness in Miss Krout’s 
family at the time, and while she was 
washing the dishes in the kitchen she 
thought of how little brown hands helped 
to do the work. After having finished 
washing the dishes, she went into the 
parlor, sat down on the floor, and wrote 
the poem in two or three hours. It was 
published in ‘Our Young Folks,’ a child's 
magazine, edited by the poet, John Green- 
leaf Whittier, amd Miss Lucy Larcom.” 
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MARKET FACTS FOR 
FARMERS 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR, 
Market Specialist, Georgia State College of 
Agriculture 











VII. Order Notify Impractical 
for Perishables 


ELAY at destination does not af- 

fect the condition of such farm 
products as cotton, therefore order notify 
shipments for non-perishables is practi- 
cal. It also elimi- 
nates credit risks, and 
helps to finance dis- 
tribution. 


Not so with per- 
ishables, such as 
fruits and _ vegeta- 
bles. If the con- 
signee refuses to 
pay the draft to 
which the order 
notify bill of lading 
is attached, the car of perislfables is 
marooned, unless the shipper can furnish 
certified check to the railroad to an 
amount greater than the invoice value of 
the goods, or is willing to wire the bank 
to release the bill of lading to the con- 
signee. Releasing a shipment to a re- 
ceiver who cannot or will not pay a draft 
is adding to the credit risk. It would 
have been better to have billed the car 
open in the beginning. 

There is a practical way to get around 
this difficulty. If Smith is a shipper in 
Tennessee and Jones is a buyer in Cin- 
cinnati, let’s see how it works :— 

1. Smith has sold Jones a car of sweet po- 
tatoes for $650 f.o.b. shipping point, Tennes- 
see. Smith bills the car on straight bill of 
lading to himself (Smith) at Cincinnati, 
specifying on the bill of lading the railroad 
which is to deliver the car. He immediately 
wires Jones the car number, the contents, 
the delivery, and advises him that draft is 


being drawn for $650 through such and such 
a bank. 


2. Smith holds the original bill of lading. 
He draws a draft against Jones. To this 
draft he pins the following: 


(a) A letter addressed to the freight agent 
of the railroad that is to deliver the car 
instructing said freight agent to deliver such 
and such a car of sweet potatoes to Jones 
without a bill of lading. It is best to have 
this letter written on Smith’s stationery. 
When Jones gets this letter he can get the 
car of sweet potatoes. 

(b) A postal card on which is written “Jones 
has paid your draft, No. ..... ’”* This card is 
addressed to Smith at his postoffice in Ten- 
nessee and is to be mailed by the banker in 
Cincinnati as soon as the draft is paid. 





J. W. FIROB 


(c) Memorandum instructing the bank at 
Cincinnati to deliver the attached papers to 
Jones only on payment of draft, to wire Smith 
collect if Jones refuses to pay draft, to mail 
postal card as soon as draft is paid, and to 
return all documents if unable to collect 
draft. 

If draft is paid the deal is completed 
just as though it had been an order notify 
shipment, but if not paid there is this 
difference: As soon as Smith gets a wire 
from the bank in Cincinnati that it is un- 
able to collect, he sells the car in Colum- 
bus, O., Indianapolis, Ind., Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit or some other city, takes the 
original bill of lading to the railroad 
agent at his station, and has the car di- 
verted without waiting for the return of 
documents sent through the bank. 

Editor’s Note.—In last week’s paper Mr. 

Firor discussed “order notify’? shipping. 

If you missed that letter look it up and 

read it for it will help you to understand 

this one. Next week’s subject in this 
series will be “Why Should the Big Fel- 
low Carry the Little Fellow to Market?” 


MISTAKES I HAVE MADE | 


Te Few Vegetables.—I made a 
mistake by not planting a greater 
variety of vegetables in my garden last 
spring. I shall be more careful this 
spring. I expect to have a fall garden 
if the weather is favorable. H.W. T. 
Neglected Her Teeth.—lI did not go 
to a dentist often enough, so when I did 
go I had to have several teeth pulled 
that a few months earlier could have 














been saved. MRS. J. M. McC. 
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GENERAL MOTORS’ LATEST ACHIEVEMENT 


“The New and Finer 











Oakland announces an entirely new - 
line of Pontiac Sixes, notably enhanced 
in beauty, incorporating numerous re- 
finements in design and carrying new 


low prices. 


New Fisher Bodies 


Never in any low-priced six have been 
achieved such commanding beauty and 
luxury as in this latest achievement of 
General Motors. Lendinglustertoeven 
the Fisher tradition of masterly crafts- 
manship, the new bodies by Fisher are 
longer, lower and superbly executed to 


the slightest detail. 


All New Duco Colors 


To emphasize their inherent smartness, 
all body types are finished in new com- 


binations of Duco colors. 


New Beauty and Style 


Pontiac Six beauty has always been 
outstanding. But nowin these newand 
finer models has been achieved not 
only new beauty but also an arresting 
rakishness—the results of a deeper radi- 
ator; larger, heavier, and more sweep- 
ing crown fenders; and more massive 





headlamps. Windshield pillars are 
narrowed to conform to the accepted 
custom-built vogue and to provide a 
wider arc of visibility. Window ledges 
are smartly recessed and finished in a 
contrasting color. 


Mechanical Refinements 


In addition, the new and finer Pontiac 
Six introduces many new features and 
refinements in engineering design— 
such as tilting-beam headlights with 
foot control, new transmission and 
brake levers, a clutch even smoother 
and more positive in action and an oil- 
sealed universal joint. 


Two New Body Types 


Two entirely new body types of charac- 
teristic beauty have been added to the 
Pontiac Six line. These are a dashing, 
youthful Sport Roadster, finished in 
Lucerne Blue, striped with Faerie Red; 
and a 4-passenger Sport Cabriolet, with 
Brevoort Green top and fenders, and 
body in Cherokee Gray, striped with 
orange to rival the vogue and smartness 
of the highest priced cars of the day. 


AT NEW LOW PRICES 


Sedan $775 Sport Roadster $775 Sport Cabriolet (4-pass) 


(With Rumble Seat) 


ith Rumble Seat) 


$835 


Coupe 775 LandauSedan 895 DeLuxeLandauSedan 975 


All prices‘at factory 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 





$600 22 StartsYou 


Pay Balance Out Of Earnings! 


Get into the Well Drilling Business. Earn 
125.00 _ ti o ee per a clear rte Be 


on you can work at the year | 
Machine for every depth, “pailt in gasoline 
traction and non-traction models. 
Write TO Y for our BIG 
FREE BOOK Geseribing ARM- 
STRONG ALL-ST 


WELL 
DRILLS. _—" 
ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 





226 Chestnut St., Waterloo, lowa 


$ AFTER Free Trial 3. 
o then 8 months to pay fi 
for this complete AVA 
Milker .:\) 





Gas shay np a or 
c oat -*. 8 months to pay 
en ato ° 
ECT from factory offer 










ATHING OF BEAUTY 


is a flawless skin. Take care of 
it by daily use of the right soap— 


Resinol | 





KITSELMAN FENCE 


EW LOW PRICES on Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fones, 
Seek Posts, Gates, Barbed W Wire, Paints and Roo: 
Factory to'You. We Pay the Pst ht. “2 saved $22.40° 
Geo. Walrod, Huron _—— , Mich, 

wut Don't delay, write today for FREE Catalog. 
MAE KITSELMAN BROS.,Box 84 Muncie, Ind. 
+ PREY ‘22. ean 

\s eee ek kt a = 
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Our Advertisements 
Guaranteed Reliable 














purchased (not 
advertiser), 


try to adjust 





WE GUARANTEE Ere ressive Farmer ad- 
vertisements RELIABLE, 

vertisers and pon ey goods the subscriber 
says, 
gressive Farmer,” and will report any unsat- 


isfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund poet tice of article 
to exceed an aggregate of $1, on any one 


if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation in our advertising columns. 
trifling disputes between reliable 

business houses and their patrons, however; 
does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


If in writing ad- 


“I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 


We cannot 


nor 


estate, because 
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Dalton, Ga. 


NCKS 








J RED-BARY 
OVE RALLS 








Prove That They Last Longer? 


There is only one way of proving that Finck’s Red- 
Bar Overalls last longer—and that is by trying them! 
You'll find them not only the hardest to wear out 
of any overalls you ever wore but also the most 
comfortable. And when you buy, make sure to look 
for the red diagonal bar on the pocket. Then you'll 
be sure that you are getting Finck’s—the overall 
known far and wide for its 16 distinctive features. 


GET A 

ran FREE 
If your dealer can’t supply you, send us his name and we will 
mail you a pair of Finck’s Red-Bar Overalls free of charge 


‘as soon as we receive his order—or send $2 today for sample 
pair, stating size. 


W. M. Finck & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Dallas, Texas 


Minneapolis, Minn. Seattle, Wash. 





@Oxactly likea 
of elegant 2 *i00 per 


Alt ° 
Fist. stinctive, fine wear 
one of the ipiswest 


er \ 
us to send one es 


ON APPROVAL / 


a pretty Tusse 
ps costume slip which 
given otic 
wide, stylishly 
is eo mm 


Name, Address, Size 
wanted. When dress 


Pe you're wad delig’ _- i 


t hesi return it fora oe} t 
plete refund of all your money. 


De) 


Bernard-Hewitt € Co. * C 
ept.G4s2. 


Illinois. 

















For White Diarrhea 
In few hours, disease is stopped and 
sick chicks full of pep. 





It’s easy to stop chicks dying from 
white diarrhea. All you need do is 
drop an Avicol tablet in the drinking 
water. Thousands of poultry raisers, 
year after year, raise nearly every chick by 
this simple precaution. Mrs. =. E. Franks, 
Ramsdell, Texas, writes: “I was losing 10 to 
15 chicks a day before I received the Avicol. 
I haven’t lost one since.” 

A free test of Avicol will show how easily 
white diarrhea is prevented and stopped. The 
way it makes sick chicks lively and healthy, 
in just a few hours, is positively amazing. 
If you have never tried Avicol, write for a 
free sample, or send 50c for a full-sized pack- 
age to Burrell-Dugger Co., 859 Postal Station 
Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. It costs nothing to 
try the 50c package, because Avicol is guar- 
anteed to do the work or money refunded. 
But if you prefer, try the free sample first. 
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UNDER THE 4-H FLAG 


By JOHN CASE 


Copyright by J. B. 


Lippincott Cé., 1927 








Has Gone Before” 





ON’T miss the joy and excitement of reading “Under the Four-H 

Flag” just because you may not have read the earlier chapters. The 
condensed outline of what they contained, given in small type at the 
beginning of each week’s installment, will put you right into the heart of 
the story, will give you the gist of all that has gone before, and prepare 
you for enjoying this week’s chapter and all the later ones. Read “What 
and join the thousands of readers, young and old, 
who are watching for this delightful serial every week that comes. 








What Has Gone Before 


ROMISED much, the Bartons moved onto 
Pp the Jones farm, only to find it run down, 

the buildings dilapidated, and an air of 
mystery surrounding the whole place. Two 
tenant families had been forced to move. 
“Move or Die’ had read an ominous sign on 
the barn door. 

But the Bartons set about to make the 
most of their lot. Real friends and neigh- 
bors they found im the O’Neals. In County 
Agent Ross Burton they found a man who 
was willing to help in every way he could to 
make their farm profitable, and “Squire” 
Jones, known as a hard master, promised to 
make needed improvements. 

“Bob” Barton, almost before he knew it, 
had become a club member and the proud 
owner of a sow and 10 pigs. Club work to 
the Bartons was something new but they 
found it the talk of all the boys and girls in 
Pleasant Ridge. County Agent Burton want- 
ed Bob in club work, too, because he found 
Bob could play baseball. An intense rivalry 
developed between Bob and Hal Carson for 
first base. Carson, sure of his position and 
with an air of superiority, kindled an almost 
instant dislike in Bob Barton. The feeling 
was not improved when he found Hal court- 
ing Katie O’Neal. 

The mystery surrounding the farm increas- 
ed when Ted Baldwin and Bob, while explor- 
ing at the back of the farm, were fired upon 
and a little later discovered shoeprints and 
giant bear tracks that disappeared at the 
base of a cliff. 

Greatly to his surprise, “Bob” was elected 
president of their 4-H club, and through the 
efforts of Katie O’Neal! Katie was elected 
secretary. 

Carson won in the first tryout for the 
team. Through Katie’s urging, but unknown 
to Bob, John O'Neal, once a famous player 
himself, set out to coach the boy every af- 
ternoon that Bob could spare. Summer days 
brought, too, increased duties upon the farm. 
More than once Bob would have given up 
if it had not been for County Agent Burton 
and Katie. Then with renewed energy he 
tackled his work. ‘Fight to win, Bob,” said 
his father, “and I'll fight with you.” 

Now you can go on with the story. 


CHAPTER XI 
Challenge and Combgt 


HEN the Pleasant Ridge club folks 

gathered for their monthly meeting 
there was a self-invited guest. Perhaps 
rumors had been floating ‘about, perhaps 
the desire to whisper compliments into 
Katie O’Neal’s pretty ears brought Hal 
Carson. Anyway, he was on hand evinc- 
ing keen interest in Bob Barton’s play as 
the club boys “warmed up” for their bat- 
tle with the dads. And this time it bade 
fair to be a real battle. John O'Neal, 
thumping his big glove, yelled encourage- 
ment to his pitcher, a tall, muscular 
farmer who at one time had won local 
fame. The joke was on Bob and his 
mates, for Jim Henderson, father of a 
poultry club girl, had kept secret the fact 
that as Jim put it, he had “limbered up 
the old soup bone.” On first base, Ross 
Burton performed with the ease of a 
born athlete, and in practice his crashing 
hits had put fear into the heart of Bob’s 
hurler. With Carson umpiring, the game 
was on. 


Bob Barton was no fool. While “he 
gave his best to his team, he did not un- 
cover the bag of tricks which had been 
perfected through long weeks of toil. But 
Bob watched every movement of the 
graceful Burton, absorbing all that could 
be learned. Before the game began he 
had called his mates aside and given 
whispered instructions which brought 
shrieks of laughter. “Wonder what those 
young divils are cookin’ up,” growled 
O’Neal. He was soon to find out. Put- 
ting little ‘“‘on” the ball, Bob’s pitcher al- 
lowed such a riot of run-making in the 
first two innings that the fagged farmers 
were panting for breath. Pitcher Hen- 





derson had distinguished himself with two 
home runs. Now relentlessly Bob and 
his mates began to cut down the lead, 
while their pitcher tightened and, except 
for Burton, held the seniors safe. 


7? game became a riot. After five 
innings, with the score 15 to 14, 
O'Neal begged for time. “Let’s call it 
quits,” he implored. “Five innings is 
enough. But Bob reminded him that the 
elders had insisted on a full nine-inning 
game, and the whole club team clamored 
for the game to go on. “Take your 
medicine, dad,” cried Katie O’Neal, “you 
know what you told Bob.” 

“Hundred to nothing,” grinned Bob 
Barton. “Come on, fellows.” On base 
by virtue of a sharp single, Bob promptly 
stole second, third and home. As he slid 
into the plate and fell away, from the 
wildly stabbing catcher, Ross Burton let 
out a low whistle of surprise which was 
not lost on Carson. No player on his own 
team had ever “hit the dirt” like that. 
As he called Bob safe, Carson fell to 
wondering what was the best course to 
pursue in furthering his own ends. But 
soon he had other things to think of. 
Like an enraged bull, O’Neal was charg- 
ing down upon him—the umpire. 

“Rotten!” yelled the dads’ leader. “Rot- 
ten! He was out. Didn’t I fall on him?” 
Undeniably true, but as Carson argued 
that Bob was safe, O’Neal gave a mag- 
nificent gesture of contempt. “All right,” 
said O’Neal, “all right. We quit. What 
do you say, fellows? Forfeit the game 
to ’em, nine to none. All we gotta do 
to beat ’em is keep on playin’, but we 
feel sorry for the kids.” There was a 
chorus of acclaim from the weary dads. 
As they moved off the field, O’Neal fav- 
ored Bob with an expressive wink. 
“Thought you were smart, runnin’ us old 
‘spavs’ to death,” he growled, “but we'll 
get vou yet. Getting beat by nine runs 
isn’t so bad.” With much good-natured 
joshing the game broke up. As _ they 
were leaving the field, Carson called to 
Ross Burton and Ted Baldwin, ignoring 
Bob, who, with his mates, was celebrat- 
ing victory. But soon Burton called 
the team leader. As he approached, Bob 
saw Carson flush in annoyance. 


“E AL has challenged our 4-H team 

to play Warford High,” said the 
county agent abruptly. “As you know, 
they have one of the best school teams 
in the state. Do you think we should 
play ’em?” 

“T’'m only a substitute,” replied Bob, 
“and I’ve never seen Warford play. 
What’s the real object in Carson’s kind- 
ness? Of course, he expects to win.” 


“I know,” spoke up Ted Baldwin, and 
there was intense feeling in his voice. “I 
know,” Ted repeated. “Carson thinks his 
team can show up a bunch of farmer 
boys and that playing against you he can 
show you up, too, Bob. It looks dirty 
to me.” 

“None of that,” spoke up Burton sharp- 
ly. “Remember, Ted, that Carson is on 
our team. What do you say, Bob?” 

“Play ’em,” replied Bob, and his eyes 
flashed. “We may not win, but we'll 
give our best. I’ll look out for myself.” 

“You’ve got me all wrong,” put in 
Carson smoothly. “It’s not so long now 
until we play Harmon County. They've 
a crack team, and you need a real game 
to put you in trim. Why should I want 
o ‘show up’ Barton? I’ve already done 
that and won the place. No man can beat 
me out of a job at first base.” “Don’t 
flatter yourself too much, Hal,” cut in 
the club coach. “No man on my team 
has his job cinched. You are a bet- 
ter man than Bob today; tomorrow 
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he may ‘trim’ you. Individuals count for 
nothing with me so long as all play fair. 
It’s the team and a victory for Brown 
County that I’m interested in. All right, 
Hal, you’re on. Two weeks from today 
we play Warford High.” 

Ted Baldwin was still muttering com- 
plaints as the chums moved off together. 
“That guy don’t belong in our gang,” 
said the team captain. “Wants to give 
us practice! My eye! Eight men on that 
team have been playing together three 
years. Got a paid coach, too. Fine 
chance we got to beat ’em.” Yet, de- 
spite these gloomy predictions, Bob Bar- 
ton’s heart was joyful. Again he would 
measure strength. 


S HE looked down upon the fine 

gathering of representative farmers 
with their wives and children, Bob felt a 
new sense of responsibility, a new pride 
in the work. He thrilled to the club 
songs and yells, the applause of the au- 
dience as Father Barton led his orchestra 
in accompaniment to the solos charm- 
ingly rendered by Miss Edwards. As the 
club members stood at Bob’s request, 
Katie O’Neal came forward to lead them 
in the 4-H club pledge. Her fresh young 
voice rang out, its fervor penetrating to 
every corner of the assembly room. 


“As a true member,” began Katie and 
with the others Bob took up the words, 
“I pledge my Head to clearer thinking, 
my Heart to greater loyalty, my Hands 
to larger service, and my Health to bet- 
ter living—for my club, my community, 
and my country.” There was no applause 
when the pledge ended. A silence, preg- 
nant in its meaning held the audience of 
parents. It was an offer upon the altar 
of Americanism. 


Barton 
and Mother 


“Friends,” 
and the eyes 
Barton were warm with pride and 
affection as they looked up at him, 
“it is a great privilege to be enrolled 
under the banner of the 4H. We 
are only boys and girls today, but to- 
morrow we will be carrying the burdens 
of others, helping with the world’s work. 
It is to train us for better work, for bet- 
ter citizenship, that we follow the club 
flag. Let us be loyal followers, inspired 
leaders. Let us put our very best into 
our work at home as we put our best 
into work and play here. Again I pledge 
loyalty and the best that is in me.” 

“Thanks to you, Bobbie Barton, thanks 
to you,” sang Bob’s mates as dads and 
mothers cheered, “we'll do the best we 
can; we'll stand by you like a man. 
Thanks to you, Bobbie Barton, thanks to 
you.” 

“Top dog here, all right,” growled 
Carson to himself, “but wait till he lines 
up against Warford High.”, Carson had 
not joined in the club yells, songs or 
pledge. Ross Burton made a mental note 
of that as Bob called for club reports. 
It was not difficult to see that the girls 
under the inspiring leadership of Miss 
Edwards and with the stimulus of Katie 
O’Neal’s example were setting the boys 
a hot pace to follow. “Gee,” confided 
Ted Baldwin to Bob as the meeting broke 
up. “I’m glad I don’t have to compete 
against a member of that garment club. 
Some pep, some pep!” 


began President 
of Father 


S THE club officers met together for 

a moment Katie O’Neal found op- 
portunity for a sly, “Sorry you didn’t 
miss this meeting, Bob? I never really 
thought you would.” 

“I’m not going to miss any meetings,” 
declared the club president. “There’s the 
soon-to-be-substitute-first-baseman  wait- 
ing for you. We are going to play his 
team in two weeks. We fight it out for 
the club team then. Wish me_ luck, 
Kate?’ Bob’s tones were light, but there 
was an undercurrent of feeling. 

“Four-H luck, Bob,” replied Katie. 
“As Mr. Burton says, ‘May the best man 
win.’” With only a nod to Carson she 
joined her parents and was off for home. 

“Kate saw that Hal didn’t join in on 
the club pledge,” remarked the assistant 
secretary. “She hates disloyalty. That 
was a fine speech, Bob. You talk like a 
man.” 

“Come on, thou learned friend,” inter- 
jected Ted Baldwin. “Time to go home. 
Maybe your friend will give you a lift.” 
In solitary state Carson was driving off 
in his high-powered car while derisive 

(Continued on page 18) 
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literally takes a bat- 
tery by the throat and 
squeezes it tighter and 
tighter until electrical 
circulation stops. 
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An undercharged con- 
dition can be present in 
any battery at any time. 
The danger that you will 
not recognize it in yours 
lies in the fact that stor- 
age batteries are game to 
the very core. 
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Usually an under- 
charged battery goes on 
operating for several 
months. Then — prema- 
ture collapse. Plates so 
hard that they will not 
respond even to the Serv- 
ice Station’s treatment. 


We will be glad to tell 
you how to avoid under- 
charging. We would also 
like to tell you why one 
of our Willard Threaded- 
Rubber Batteries will give 
you full coverage against 
reinsulation expense, and 
a fuller measure of useful 
life in your car. 
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We Service All Makes and Sell Willards 
for All Cars 
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$9,500 FOR POSTAGE. —A letter to each of our 475,000 subscribers 
would cost $9,500 for postage alone. Cost of printing, addressing, 
and mailing would be in addition. It is economy for you or the manv- 
facturer to advertise instead of sending out circulars. 



























Save Time With a Want Ad. 


WANT ADS in The Progressive Farmer do the work of buying 
selling at the lowest cost. They are able to bring CUSTOMERS im _ 
time than you can find buyers through other ways. 

In addition to saving time, a Want Ad in this big farm paper will save 
MONEY and make MONEY for you. We have hundreds of letters in 
eur files from classified advertisers that will prove this to anyone 
doubtful about getting results. 

The Progressive Farmer covers the South, reaches 475,000 homes, divided 
imto four editions. What states do you wish to cover? Write us about 
your advertising—we shall be glad to help you. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER t anp FA FARM WOMAN 


Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. Raleigh, N. C. 
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In Alabama, as in Other Cotton States, 
T. M. Wannamaker’s Pedigreed Seed 


Are Famous Producers! 





Wannamaker’s 
Cotton 


Is the product of 19 years’ 
endeavor and experience in 
breeding full inch staple 
meeting all requirements of 


the mills. 


When the staple is lengthen- 
ed too much the percentage 
of lint is reduced. 


Plant less acreage of cotton, 
but use the famous fine T. M. 
Wannamaker Pedigreed Seed 


and increase your profit. 


Our present price for the 
best seed we have ever pro- 
duced is lower than ever be- 
fore. Write for free cata- 
log. 


Price $1.50 per bushel. 
Strain No. 19. 


Wannamaker Marlboro Seed 
Corn, $3.50 per bushel. 


Beans and Peas 


Write for Catalog at once 
and order before choice seed 
are exhausted. 





News Item from The Montgomery (Ala.) 
Times, February 23rd. 


T. M. Wannamaker 
_Seed Farms 


rated b - M. Wannamaker 
—— B. 275. annamaker. Farm Organized 
Since 1876—Seed Farm Organized 1907. 
The T. M. Wannamaker Seed Farms are 
located at St. Matthews, S. C., and on the 
highest elevation between Columbia and 
Charleston, S. C. The soil is a sandy loam, 
with a stiff red clay six inches to two feet 





below the surface. It is the middle class 
of soils on which cotton grows to perfec- 
tion. The farms contain 1,000 acres of some 
of the best land in Calhoun County, S. C. 

Speaking of his farm, Mr. Wannamaker 
says: 

“We wish to say we keep our Wannamak- 
er Pedigreed Cleveland Seed up to the high- 
est standard and sell nothing except seed 
bred and grown on our own farms. We 
own and operate 1,000 acres of land; 600 
acres of this is devoted to cotton. We have 
been breeding and growing our pedigreed 
Wannamaker Cotton Seed a 18 years and 
have been selling our pedigreed seed all over 
the cotton growing states for sixteen years. 
We have satisfied customers throughout 
the cotton belt who attest as to the high 
yielding quality of our seed and who have 
given us reorders for seed each year. This 
year we have 200 acres planted in our stock 
which were multiplied from our breeding 
field which we plant on our farms next year. 
We have also fifty, acres, and eight acres, 
each acre of which is a year ahead in breed- 
ing, all of which are multiplied each suc- 
ceeding year. These seed are taken original- 
ly from our stalk-to-row breeding field. Then 
we start over again each year to multiply 
seed from rows making best yield and per- 
centage of lint in our stalk-to-row breeding 
field. Do not be misled by misstatements 
of real facts of others selling seed. We have 
been in the seed business for 18 years and 
this year have the best pedigreed seed we 
have ever offered. Our seed will run 98 per 
cent in germination and 100 per cent pure 
(cotton picked during perfectly dry weather 
wi ith »ut a drop of rain), and the best bred 

-d to be bought, bred and grown on our 
own farms under our personal supervision. 
We are ORIGINATORS AND BREEDERS 
of this seed since 1908, which is well known. 


“The only change we have made is in our 
plant breeder. We have employed one of the 
best plant. breeders to assist Mr. T. M. 
Wannamaker in the breeding work and we 
expect to extend our work on a larger scale 
than ever so that we may serve our cus- 
tomers to the utmost and continue to keep 
our seed up to the highest standard.” 

This paper advises its readers to write 
this td, fine seed firm regarding their seed. 
Wr.te today—before the supply is exhausted. 








T. M. Genomes Seed Farms, inc. 
St. Matthews, South Carolina 























BETTER 
SEEDS 


Mean Better Crops 


. . . and better crops bring 
bigger profits! SIMPSON’S 
Seeds are better seeds. Tested 
in Washirigton for purity, 
strength and vigor. Used for 
over fifty years. We pay the 
freight. 













Write TODAY for price list and 
valuable information 





THE W. A. SIMPSON CO., 
268 Balderston Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


SIMPSONS 
SEEDS 

















Make Your Own Manure 
Easily, Cheaper, Cleaner 


NITRO SULFO CULTURE for in- 
oculating seed and fertilizing soil. 
Contains all legume bacteria. Best 
manure bacteria to make plant 
food soluble. Results guaranteed. 
Bushel size $1; five bushel size, $5; 
sample 20 cents. 


DON’T GUESS about the richness 
of your soil—know! EARP SOIL 
TESTER shows whether soil is 
lime-rich; or good for alfalfa, corn, 
grass, clover; neutral or acid. 
Price $5.00. 





This COUPON WORTH 40% on your 
first order, until June Ist; at your 
dealer or direct to Earp Laboratories, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


EARP LABORATORIES 
Bloomfield, N. J. 

















Soak % box (1 envelope) CHALMERS’ 
GELATINE in % cup water, scald 1 qt. 
milk; thoroughly beat yolks of 4 eggs; 
slowly add scalded milk, stir in 1 cup su- 
gar, cook in double boiler 15 minutes; add 

ed Gelatine, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 1 tbsp 
whiskey or brandy flavor, and egg whites 
beaten stiff; set under ice.—Adv. 








SPANISH CREAM 














“Cleared $800 in 28 Days With a Turner Thresher.” 


‘I threshed 13,200 
Grain bushels and everyone asked me to come back next 
year.”’ You can do the same, Thresh your own wheat when 
the market is best. Then thresh for your neighbors. The 
Turner Steel Grain Thresher is equipped with roller bear- 
ings (all bearings on outsideof machine). A Fordson trac- 
tor will pull and run it with ease. Write for descriptive 


Dep. 26, 


Writes D. J. Setzer, of Catawba, N. C.: ‘ 


catalog and name of nearest dealer. 
Cc. H. TURNER : 
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Final Installment in the Interesting Story of Bird Migration 
By CHARLOTTE HILTON GREEN 


HOUGH we know that birds do 

migrate, and where, when, and how 
most of them make their great journeys, 
we do not know why they make them. 
That birds should 
leave the North at 
the approach of 
winter is not strange. 
But why should they 
leave the warm 
Southland, with its 
rich store of food, 
to follow close upon 
the heels of retir- 
ing winter? So eager 
are they to return 
to their summer homes that they are 
often caught in late storms and blizzards. 
Why should the Bobolinks travel about 
8,000 miles every year to spend only 
about two months in their nesting 
grounds? Why not nest in their south- 
ern homes? 

We can only say it is instinct—and an 
instinct is merely a habit of such long 
standing that we cannot say how it was 
formed. We must remember that birds 
have been migrating many thousands of 
years, and that during this time there 
have been great climatic changes. Places 
which now have an Arctic climate, once 
had a warm or subtropical climate. 





MRS. GREEN 


The discovery of the imprint of mag- 
nolia leaves in the rocks of northern 
Greenland tells us that magnolia trees 
once grew on the shores of the Arctic 
Ocean. And the rocks in southern New 
York show that a great ice sheet once 
spread southward that far. 

If there were magnolias in Greenland 
it is very probable there were also vari- 
ous kinds of birds that we associate with 
these trees. And if New York were cov- 
ered with ice, it must once have been the 
home of birds which are now found only 
in the Far North. 


Geologists tell us that in the later his- 
tory of the earth there have been several 
of these climatic changes. The climate 
at one place might be warm, then cold, 
then warm, then cold again. And these 
changes may have reacted on the birds. As 
the ice sheet gradually disappeared, the 
birds who had nested north during its 
warmer time, probably gradually returned 
to the country from which their ances- 
tors had been driven. Every winter when 
the waters froze over, they retreated 
south again, and so through long ages 
they slowly formed the habit of making 
a journey which gradually grew longer 
and longer. 

The reproductive instinct tells them 
when to go, and the sense of direction 
guides them on their way. 

Great Travelers——The Bobolinks, or 
Southern rice or reed birds, nest from 
southern New Jersey to Manitoba and 
New Brunswick, then migrate south- 
ward through Venezuela, down the An- 
des, over tropical forests, across the 
Amazon, beyond the Campos of Brazil 
to the great plains and marshes of the 
upper waters of the Paraguay, where 
they all crowd into a region but one third 
as large as their nesting territory. 


It has sometimes been supposed that 
birds might rear a family in their winter 
as well as in their summer homes. But, 
so far as is known, no bird nests in two 
widely separated places. 

Some birds, as the golden plover, the 
black tern, and the Connecticut warbler 
have a double route, returning by a 
wholly different course from that which 
they took in the spring. 

The Champion Migrant.—The Arctic 
tern is the world’s “champion migrant.” 
It nests from the coast of Maine north- 
ward to the very northern limit of land, 
and winters along the borders of the 
The distance be- 


tween its summer and winter homes, is 
therefore, about 11,000 miles, which 
means that this bird flies nearly half way 
around the earth and back each year! 


Dangers by the Way.—Heavy toll 
is taken of bird life at all times, one of 
the chief causes being the dangers to 
which migrating birds are exposed, such 
as being prey to larger birds; collision 
with tall buildings, wires, electric lights, 
lighthouses, and severe storms. Henshaw 
tells of a heavy storm in early Septem- 
ber, which overtook birds migrating over 
Lake Michigan, when over 500,000 birds 
must have been drowned and washed 
ashore. In March, 1904, when longspurs, 
which are hardy birds of the Far North, 
were migrating northward through Min- 
nesota, they encountered so heavy. a 
snowstorm that they became exhausted 
and perished. A careful survey showed 
that several million longspurs died on 
this one night. 


And always, lighthouses take their toll. 
One morning, at Cape Hatteras, over 500 
dead birds were picked up at the base of 
the light. During migration, and especi- 
ally in the fall, when many of the birds 
are young and inexperienced, thousands 
stray from the proper line of flight and 
are lost. Sometimes, in this way, we are 
fortunate enough to see birds that are 
strangers to our part of the country. 


Besides all these perils that the migrat- 
ing birds must face, is the man with the 
gun. There is a Federal Migratory Bird 
Law—but it is too often ignored. 


How Do They Find the Way?— 
That question has been asked for years 
Sight might be of service on short jour- 
neys, but of little help over thousands of 
miles over water. The bird’s sense of 
smell is but poorly developed, though its 
sense of hearing is very acute. When 
migrating they frequently utter their call 
notes, which doubtless serve to keep birds 
of the same kind together, but the lead- 
ers of a flock have no calls ahead to 
guide them. Taste and touch have noth- 
ing to do with it. So the conclusion is 
reached that birds must possess a sixfh 
sense—the sense of direction. Some cesig- 
nate this as the “homing instinct.” But 
the homing instinct and the sense of di- 
rection are really two different things 
The first impels the bird to start: the 
second guides it on its way. 


Editor’s Note.—This is the third and 
concluding part of an article on the mi- 
gration of birds, based on Frank M. Chap- 
man’s book, “The Travels of Birds.” 


R. W. CHRISTIAN DEAD 


ARMING in North Carolina lost a 

progressive leader in the death of 
R. W. Christian, of Manchester, Cum- 
berland County, last week. Mr. Chris- 
tian had been a director of the North 
Carolina Cotton Association, a member 
of the agricultural committee of the 
State College board of trustees, and one 
of the best farmers in North Carolina. 
He had served his state in the General 
Assembly, was chairman of the cotton 
conference called by Governor McLean 
late in 1926, and at the time of his death 
was chairman of the Cumberland Coun- 
ty Board of Agriculture. He had con- 
ducted many tests for the North Caro- 
lina Experiment Station and was espe- 
cially well known for his efforts to im- 
prove cotton varieties. In the General 
Assembly of 1925 he was especially 
active in promoting a plan for so in- 
creasing county agent funds as to pro- 
vide a county agent in every one of the 
100 counties in North Carolina. But for 
his having been run over by a Raleigh 
automobile, he might have left this meas- 
ure as his monument, and this should yet 
be done as a memorial to him. 
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[ THE COTTON MARKET 


play prices have been declining 
during the past two weeks. The ex- 
tensive trade buying which accompanied 
the advance during the winter has put 
spinners in position 
to accumulate more 
leisurely, at least 
until they have a 
a better idea of the 
prospective acreage 
of the new crop. 
Demand for cloth 
also has slowed 
down, both at home 
and abroad. Some 
selling of hedges 
against cotton which had been carried 
along when prices were rising has taken 
place. 

The fact that the market had no im- 
portant setbacks in the three months of 
advance was rather unusual. The present 
decline may be interpreted as merely a 
normal reaction. Already prices have 
lost about one-third of the preceding up- 
turn. The break may go a little farther 
before the preponderance of activity 
turns again to the buying side. 

Evidence of a marked increase in cot- 
ton consumption this year continues to 
mount up, although the gain is not likely 
to reach the more extreme estimates. Feb- 
ruary consumption of cotton by domes- 
tic mills was 590,447 bales, establishing a 
new record for that month. The increase 
over last year, however, was slightly less 
than 5 per cent. Consumption for seven 
months was 4,024,000 bales against 
3,744,000 bales last year. Exports in Feb- 
ruary totaled 978,689 bales of lint com- 
pared with 545,326 last year. The total 
for seven months was 7,668,000 bales 
compared with 5,976,000 bales last year. 
While demand for cloth has subsided to 
some extent, there have been no reports 
of decreased mill activity in March, and 
exports in the first half of the month 
were practically equal to the February 
rate. 














GILBERT GUSLER 


Takings of cotton by domestic mills in 
the two weeks ending March 11 totaled 
256,000 bales, the smallest for any like 
period since last September. Takings 
were about 13 per cent larger than at the 
same time last year, however. 

While demand has slackened recently, 
it has been at such a high level hereto- 
fore that even with some slowing down, 
it is likely to continue above the corre- 
sponding period a year ago, when world 
consumption of American cotton was the 
largest in a number of years. 


The International Federation of Mas- 
ter Cotton Spinners reported mill con- 
sumption of American cotton in the six 
months ending with January at 7,224,000 
bales compared with 6,756,000 bales a 
year previous. Making due allowance 
for cotton used elsewhere than in mills, 
it is evident that consumption for the full 
year will do well to pass 15,000,000 bales 
of lint cotton. This means that around 
3,000,000 bales will be added to last year’s 
carry-over of American cotton. 


With so much of a supply still on 
hand, it is apparent that there is a possi- 
bility of some weakness in price during 
the next two months unless the reports 
upon the acreage point clearly to a sub- 
Stantial decline in the next crop. 


GILBERT GUSLER. 


VIRGINIA’S CLUB ENROLL- 
MENT 


2° YOU are living in Virginia, you 
would like to know how many boys 
and girls were enrolled in club work in 
your county last year and how your 
county compares with the adjoining 
counties. Here is the white enrollment 
for 1926:— 
Accomac, 128. Albemarle, 348, Alleghany, 


327. Amelia, 303. Ambherst, 195. Appomattox, 
82. Augusta, 348. Bedford, 314. Bland, 38. 














Bie Botetourt, 38. _ Brunswick, 278. Buckingham, 


Charles 
116. 


206. Campbell, 414. Carolina, 131. 
City, 37. Charlotte, 44. Chesterfield, 
Craig, 86. Culpeper, 22. 

Dinwiddie, 354. Elizabeth City, 19. Essex, 
83. Fairfax, 453. Fluvanna, 52. Giles, 61. 
Gloucester, 93. Goochland, 301. Grayson 201. 
Greene, 175. Greensville, 121. Halifax, 240. 
Hanover, 51. Henrico, 257. Isle of Wight, 9. 
Henry, 227. James City, 74. King and Queen, 
55. King George, 169, King William, 45, 


Louisa, 0. Lee, 89. Loudoun, 239. Lunen- 
burg, 60. Madison, 227. Mecklenburg, 301. 
Montgomery, 99. Nansemond, 143. Nelson, 
293. Norfolk, 418. Nottoway, 185. Patrick, 
25. Pittsylvania, 323. Powhatan, 158. Prince 
Edyard, 163. Princess Anne, 347. Prince 


George, 157. Prince William, 236. Pulaski, 87. 
Rappahannock, 107. Roanoke, 263. Rock- 
bridge, 235. Rockingham, 247. Shenandoah, 
30. Smyth, 19. Spotsylvania, 437. Stafford, 
213. Surry, 89. Sussex, 274. Tazewell, 172. 
Warren, 26. Warwick, 8. Westmoreland, 75. 
Washington, 233. York, 21. Total, 12,944. 





100 YEARS OF FARMING 


T WAS in the celebrated Genesee 

Valley in Western New: York that I 
first put in an appearance October 5, 1832. 

At that time every child on the farm 
Was assigned to some duty as soon as he 
was old enough to be helpful. He could 
assist in churning the cream for butter 
in the old-fashioned up-and-down dasher 
churn or, when strong enough, he could 
turn the grindstone. One of my first 
duties was that of carrying cold water 
and a bottle of pure whiskey to the 
hard-working harvesters. The next was 
that of taking down the bars and “watch- 
ing the gap,” as it was called, while the 











teams passed through. During the wheat 
harvest there was constant rivalry be- 
tween the cradlers and the rakers and 
binders, 

Eighty years ago flax was grown on 
the farms and after being retted and the 





W. M. KING 
fibers separated by using the brake, the 
flax was carded and spun into yarn on 
the spinning wheel. Then in every com- 
munity there were looms where cloth 
was woven. One of the pleasant memor- 
ies of my childhood is that of seeing my 
favorite playmate, 10-year-old Jennie, 
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waiting by the gate to go with us to the 
little red schoolhouse, on the first day 
that she wore her new red and blue 
homespun dress. As a general thing the 
clothing of that time was of the home- 
made kind and that which would defy 
cold and rough usage received the first 
consideration. We also wore high-topped 
cowhide boots which were made by one 
of the nearby neighbors. Boots were in 
general use up to 50 years ago and their 
use continued much longer in the snow- 
bound regions of the North. 

Since my early days most astonishing 
changes have been made. With the advent 
of new and better labor-saving machin- 


ery we have revolutionized methods in 
agriculture. This indicates remarkable 
progress in the near future. Prophesies 


as to our future in agriculture may be- 
come as realistic as those made by 
Mother Shipton, published in England in 
1485, before the discovery of America, 
beginning as follows :— 

“Carriages without horses shall go, 
And accidents fill the world with woe. 
Around the world thoughts shall fly 
In the twinkling of an eye.” 


Arlington County, Va. W. M. K. 


5) 


FARMER had a bin 10 feet high, 

10 feet wide, and 10 feet long which 
held 800 bushels of shelled corn. His 
neighbor wanted to build one to hold 
half as much and built it 5 feet high, 5 
feet wide, and 5 feet long. Was he right 
in his calculation? 














NEW FARM MANUAL, FREE 
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the middles. 


7 to 8 acres a day—and save 35 
and hoeing. 


Uniform Shallow Mulch 


The flat bottom blades slip 
along under the surface, cutting 
all weeds and grass; the soil 
crumbles up and falls back in a 
fine, loose mulch—the upper 
blades throw all trash and clods 
to the middles. At ONE trip 
you block out your crop, and 
weed and mulch it. Your sav- 
ing is evident. 


On the world’s largest cotton 
plantation (Scott, Miss.) 300 
Fowler Cultivators are used 
straight through the season— 
for 5 years this modern tool has 
been steadily used at Miss. A. 

& M. College Farm—more than 
| 100,00 farmers in the U. S. use 

it for cotton, peanuts, tobacco, 
and corn. 


Never Misses a Weed 


A foot and sweep come with 
each Fowler for mid-season cul- 
tivation between the rows. Ex- 
pand blades to cut the full row 
width, and nothing can dodge 
these keen edges. 





Dealers: Write Us 





e 
One Trip to the Row 
Bars-off Any Crop 
T ONE trip to the row, this tool does a complete job of bar- 
ring off (scraping) cotton or any row crop—leaves the young 
crop blocked out on a clean, narrow ridge, and weeds and mulches 
The only chopping needed is between the plants. 
Expanding lever sets to cut to any width—hitch to off-set clevis 
—and do a complete job in ONE trip. 


Save 


Costs 


You can easily cover 
to 50 per cent of your chopping 


A SINGLE TRIP sweeps a 
row absolutely clean—the same 
operation mulches the soil with- 
out a balk or furrow in it. One 
man can cover 7 to 8 acres a 
day. 


Absolutely Guaranteed 


If your dealer does not’ yet 
have the Fowler, it will be ship- 
ped you prepaid. Full illus- 
trated instructions, showing all 
classes of work, with each tool. 
Use it ten days—if not enthusi- 
astic, return to us, freight col- 
lect. We will instantly refund 
the full purchase price, $16.00. 


Your name on the coupon be- 
low brings you the new way to 
farm profits. 








Name 





35 to 50% 
Chopping 


TEAR OUT HERE 
The Harriman Mfg. Co., Box 510, Harriman, Tenn. 


( ) Send me free copy, “Farming for Profit.” 
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This manual tells how to cut 
the cost of feed; how to save 
buying extra mules; how to cov- 
er 7 to 8 acres a day; how to 


beat grass; how to overcome 
drouth. Check coupon below for 
a free copy. 


Uniform Shallow Cultivation 


Set depth guage, and plow all 
day at exactly the same depth. 
Work astride or between the 
rows. 


Cuts Weeds and Grass the 
Full Row Width 


Lever expands blades to full row 
width—and like a scythe the 


Fowler never misses a_ weed. 
ONE trip, ONE man, ONE 


mule, any soil. 


Does Not Disturb Crop Roots 


Tooth cultivators dig into plant 
roots—you CANNOT go _ too 
deep with the Fowler when the 
depth guage is used—the blades 
work above plant roots always. 


Seven to Eight Acres a Day 
Any soil, any system of cultiva- 
tion, any row crop; the Fowler 
does a COMPLETE job at ONE 
trip. Saves $6 to $8 an acre in 
labor and time. 


Cuts Chopping 50 Per Cent 


Go astride the row ONCE, and 
then chop between the plants 
and save half the usual labor 
and time. 
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HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 


ONDAY, March 28—Did you ever 

try pork chops baked with onions 
and tomatoes? A shallow dish and a slow 
oven give best results. 

Tuesday, March 
29—If your nose 
turns up, don’t wear 
a hat with trimming 
that does likewise. 
A person with a 
turned-up nose looks 
best with a brim 
ij which comes down 

a slightly over the 
A Teal 
MRS. W. N. Horr = face. 

Wednesday, March 
20.--Stocking forms may be cut from 
white cardboard, and are just as effective 
in preventing shrinkage of babies’ stock- 
ings when drying as the wooden ones to 
be purchased in the shops. Beside, one can 
make new ones with very little trouble 
as the ever-increasing size of baby’s feet 
requires them. 











Thursday, March 31.—After replacing 
the wire netting in the back screen door 
several times, one woman hit upon the 
plan of nailing a wooden bar across the 
door at the proper height for her elbow 
to shove against when carrying a basket 
of clothes or other bulky articles. 

Friday, April 1—All Fool’s Day. Let 
the children invite their friends to a joy- 
ous frolic with jokes that will amuse all 
while hurting no one. 

Saturday, April 2—‘T always keep a 
small flash-light in a little leather pocket 
fastened to the inside of the medicine- 
chest door in the bathroom,” one house- 
wife tells us. “Where one does not have 
electric light, this is a great convenience 
at night and prevents any mistake in the 
selection of a bottle.” 

Sunday, April 3—“Tf we practice good- 
ness, not for the sake of its own intrinsic 
excellence, but for the sake of gaining 
some advantage by it, we may be cun- 
ning, but we are not good.” 


| THE CHILDREN'S HOUR | 


V OULD you like to make your chil- 

dren happier? Would you like to 
know that you are giving them the best 
training for their minds and _ hands? 
Would you like to have help in answer- 
ing their many questions, in finding suit- 
able stories to read to them, songs to 
teach them? 

There is a set of books called The 
Kindergarten Children’s Hour that is 
needed by every mother of young chil- 
dren. These five well bound, beautifully 
printed, and exquisitely illustrated books 
are published by Houghton Mifflin Co., 
of New York and edited by Lucy 
Wheelock. 

Volume 1 contains 135 delightful stories 
—just the kind that the youngsters en- 
joy and that you want them to enjoy. 











Volume 2 is devoted to occupations for 
children. It tells how to make hundreds 
of toys from materials right at hand in 
every farm home. Games that educate 
while they amuse are described. With 
this book on hand no child need ever be 
bored, idle, or unhappy. 

Volume 3 answers the perplexing ques- 
tions that every child asks. These ques- 
tions must be explained if the child is to 
learn, yet most of us need a bit of help 
when it comes to telling about the sun 
and the moon, the engines and the air- 
plane. 


Volume 4 consists of 36 simple helpful 
talks to mothers on such important sub- 
jects as How Children Learn, The Obedi- 


ent Child, The Careless Child, The An- 
gry Child, and Habits. After reading and 
studying this volume the thoughtful 
mother will understand her children more 
sympathetically and be better able to train 
them for their best development. 

Volume 5 is devoted to children’s 
songs, complete with the music. The 
songs are so charming, the airs so truly 
musical that this book will prove a de- 
light in any home. 


OUR HOMES 
To Refinish Old Furniture 


EMOVE all old varnish and paint 

with good commercial varnish re- 
mover. Sandpaper surface smooth and 
dust with clean cloth. 














2. Apply thin coat of good floor varnish. 

3. When dry rub with fine steel wool 
which has been moistened with linseed 
oil. Rub with the grain of the wood. 

4. Apply a second coat of varnish and 
rub down with steel wool and oil as in 
No. 3. Apply third coat of varnish, af- 
ter which rub with steel wool and linseed 
oil as directed above. After this has 
been finished apply thin coat of floor 
wax. Allow to stand 15 or 20 minutes 
after which rub with a flannel cloth. 
Rub briskly with the grain of the wood. 
This makes a soft velvety finish and is 
not affected by water. 


MISS MAMIE LEE HAYDEN. 





| THEROADTOHEALTH | 





T IS a delight to be healthy. 

Every one wants to see a girl and 
woman with a fair complexion, rosy 
cheeks, and sparkling eyes. If she is 
really healthy, she will have these quali- 
ties because these qualities are products 
of health. 

Every boy and man wants to be strong 
with good physique and powerful muscle, 
and with red blood circulating in his 
veins. Everyone dreads to be a weak- 
ling, with a sunken chest, stooping should- 
ers, and heavy lines in the face and a 
sufferer from indigestion. 

There is a way to be healthy. The 
path is just as definite and as well marked 
as any important highway that you travel. 

You can’t get very far with your auto- 
mobile if you don’t follow the main road. 
Similarly, you can’t get very far on the 
highway of health if you don’t follow 
the right road. 

What is the Highway of Health? It’s 
living the right life and eating the right 
kind of food. One’s health depends very 
largely on what he eats. 

The fundamental health food for man 
of all ages is milk. It puts vim and vital- 
ity into everyone. A quart a day should 
be your standard. Either drink it, or 
get it by eating custards, creamed vege- 
tables, junket, or creamed soups. 


The United States government says, 








Our Pattern Department 





2989—For Smart Daytime Wear.—The pat- 
tern cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 
38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 3% requires 2% yards of 
40-inch material with % yard of 32- 
inch contrasting. 

2983—Two-Tones Distinctive—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 2% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting. 

2996—Individual Coat Dress.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, and 46 inches bust measure. 
Size 3% requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material with % yard of 18-inch con- 
trasting. 

2812—Slenderizing Lines.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
and 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 


requires 27% yards of 40-inch materi- 
al with 4% yard of 40-inch contrasting. 


27%67—Panta'ets or Bloomers.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 16 years, 28, 32, and 3% 
inches waist measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 2% yards of 40-inch material. 
2769—Slip.—The pattern cuts in sizes 16 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches 
bust measure. Size 3% requires 2% 
yards of 36-inch material. 
2455—Girls’ Panty Dress.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. Size 
4 requires 2% yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial with 1 yard of 32-inch contrast- 
ing and 1% yards of binding. 
2636—Cunning Junior Frock.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 
years. Size 8 requires 2% yards of 
40-inch material. 
Embroidery pattern 718 (blue or 
yellow), costs 15 cents extra. 


Price of each pattern, 20 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time, 35 cents; stamps 


or coin (coin preferred). 


Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 


being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 


Our new “Spring Fashion Book” contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, 
afternoon and evening wear during spring and summer. It contains embroidery designs 


and picture dressmaking lessons. 
Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


Send 15 cents for your copy. 


Address Pattern 












“Milk is the best food.’ Dr. McCollum, 
of Johns Hopkins University, 
“There is no effective 
milk.” 


says, 
substitute for 


Milk makes up the deficiencies in other 
foods. Milk contains all the vitamines 


and lime absolutely necessary for growth 
and health. 


Of course, milk alone won’t do it all. 
Follow these suggestions and you'll be 
on the Highway of Health :— 

Consume a quart of milk a day in some 
form. Drink it if possible. 

Eat some vegetables besides potatoes each 
day, preferably the leafy vegetables, such as 
spinach, greens, or cabbage. 

Eat a leafy vegetable salad each day, such 
as lettuce or celery. 

Eat fruits liberally; oranges, apples, and 
grapefruit are especially good. Dried fruits 
are also good. And drink milk. 





' THAT RADIO ADVERTISE- 
MENT 


ID you notice the radio advertise- 

ment in the March 12 issue? It is 
my belief that the radio is going to do 
more than any other one thing to keep 
the boy and the girl on the farm. 











There will be those who say that home 
conveniences and Johnny’s calf being his 
own cow is bound to be more effective, 
but I contend not, if only for the fact 
that a family sufficiently progressive to 
own a good radio is sufficiently progres- 
sive also to work toward the obtaining 
of the other comfortable, and beautiful 
things of the home. Yes, it was fine to 
see a radio advertisement. 


And I was glad to see a linoleum ad- 
vertisement also. Ina very different way it 
adds to the happiness and contentment of 
the family, the beauty and charm of the 
house. Whoever heard of a person who 
had cold feet and was good natured? 
Whoever heard of a person full of vital- 
ity and strength if her feet remained per- 
sistently cold? One might almost say 
that the linoleum is breeze-proof. 

And oilcloth or linoleum is easy to 
keep clean. In fact, it is ruined by scrub- 
bing. Just a little wiping up with a 
moist cloth, just a little application of 
varnish to the worn places once or twice 
a year, is needed. As to the unglazed 
ones, all they need is a little wiping. 








HOSTESS AND GUEST 


Last Minute Company 


N EVERY one of your homes, you 

probably have company when you 
least expect them, and in every home, 
well-managed or otherwise, it seems im- 
possible to stretch the potatoes or a bit 
of cold meat. 

Those who drop in for dinner should 
realize the situation, but seldom do, and 
expect to find a fine dinner. If you find 
yourself in such a predicament, never un- 
dertake to prepare a great variety 0! 
dishes, but one or two simple tasty ones. 
Serve some of your own canned fruits, 
vegetables, pickles, and jelly. 

Every housewife should have an emer- 
gency shelf, which includes canned veg¢- 
tables, fruits, soup meats, salmon, and 
baked beans. 

There are numbers of hot breads that 
will be a treat to your friends. Learn to 
prepare one certain kind well, then on 
the spur of the moment you will not 
even have to consult your recipe. 

Don’t forget the many uses of eggs— 
or if a small piece of cheese is available, 
the many cheese dishes such as custar¢ 
or souffle, 

Above all things be calm, for your 
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Double Bargain, the bi 
gest value ever offered. 
will send this Genuine : 
BroadclothShirt and a pair 
of these splendid Dress 
Pants without asking for 
one cent with the order. 
PANTS, made of finegrade % 
Wool-mixed Cashmere in 
the latest stunning stripe 
effects. Well made and ree 
inforced throughout. 
Colors: Tan or Gray. 
Sizes: 30 to 44 Waist 
Measure: 30 to 34 
inseam 





SHIRT, made of extra fine, soft,lustrous Gen- 
uine Broadcloth of unusual quality. Coat style, collar 
attached, breast pocket and fine pear! buttons. 
Colors: White or Tan. Sizes, 14 to 17 neckband. 
SEND NO MONEY Just send your name and ad- 

dress giving waist and in- 
seam measure of pants and size and color of shirt. 
You pay mailman only $3.98 plus a few pennies serv- 
ice charge when he brings the package. If you aren’t 
entirely satisfied return the merchandise and we will 
refund your money. We pay postage. Order this big 
bargain at once. Order Now by No. /6C52. 


HOWARD-LUX CO. ‘Dept. 16, Cleveland, Ohio 














The Genuine, Original 
Cox Cotton Planter 





The best assurance of an early 
stand of cotton. We also manu- 
facture the Simplex Guano 
Sower, Cox Back Band, and To- 
bacco Trucks. See your Mer- 
chant and demand the GENU- 
INE Cox Product. If he will 
not supply your needs, 


Write direct to 
A. G. Cox Manufacturing 
Company 
WINTERVILLE, N. C. 
They Will Supply You. 




















Butter Must 
Look Good— 
Be  Appetizing 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives Win- 
ter Butter That Golden 
June S 


Just add one-half tea- 

spoonful to each gallon 

of cream before churning 
6 and out of your churn 
comes butter of Golden 
June shade. “Dandelion 
Butter Color” is purely 
vegetable, harmless, and 
meets all State and Na- 


tional food laws. Used 
for years by all large 
creameries. Doesn’t col- 











or buttermilk. Absolute- 
ly tasteless. Large bot- 
tles cost only 35 cents at drug or gro- 
cery stores. Write for FREE SAM- 
PLE BOTTLE. Wells & Richardson 
Co., Inc., Burlington, Vermont. 


—— 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
GUARANTEES ITS ADVERTISEMENTS 
if when writing to advertisers you say: 
I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
Sressive Farmer.” 






ss 





guests will be willing to wait 30 min- 
utes or an hour. A delicious meal may 
be prepared and the table set within 
this time. 

MARIAN JANE PARKER. 





VITAMINES 


JITAMINES are important. 


one says so, so it must be true. To 
read about them is very confusing. Will 
you not, please, give me one or two uses 
and one or two foods?” Mrs. Maud McF. 
of Alabama, implores. 











Every- 


The description of vitamines is confus- 
ing and their uses blend into each other. 
Nevertheless, each has its own use and 
no one quite takes the place of the other. 
If I must separate and abbreviate I 
should do it something like this and be 
not very far from exactness :— 

Vitamine A.—Lack of it causes poor eyes 
and susceptibility to colds. Some foods rich 
in it are: cod-liver oil, cream, butter, egg 
yolk, green leaves as turnip salad, lettuce, 
spinach. 





Vitamine B.—Lack of it causes general tir- 
edness and poor digestion. Some foods con- 
taining it are: whole milk, root vegetables, 
oranges, oatmeal, liver, and kidney. 


Vitamine C.—Lack of it causes gum and 
tooth troubles, listlessness, and _ irritability. 
Some foods that have it bountifully are: 
grapefruit, lemons, uncooked foods, fresh 
fruit, tomatoes, carrots, and raw cabbage. 


Vitamine D.—Lack of it causes rickets in 
children, troubled sleep, failure to walk early, 
pot-belly, poor bone development, and cry- 
ing. A few means of getting it are through: 
cod-liver oil, milk, butter, eggs, sunshine— 
and the greatest of these is cod-liver oil. 


Foods containing it are whole wheat, lean 
meat, milk, and lettuce. Vitamine E is not 
as well understood as are the others but 
many experiments are being conducted. 





VARIETY IN HOT BREADS 


UR consumption of dried fruits in 

America has increased tremendously 
in the past 10 years. Perhaps the war 
helped. Of course the war has been va- 
riously blamed and credited with nearly 
every change that has come upon us since, 
but the limit on sugar did send house- 
wives scurrying afield for substitutes to 
satisfy the family sweet tooth. 

Quite naturally many turned to dried 
fruits and found in them not only sweet- 
ness, but excellence of flavor, dietary bal- 
ance, economy. And best of all they 
discovered that dried fruits give endless 
variety and add an extra touch of good- 
ness to everyday foods. 











One of the unusual dishes, and at the 
same time a very popular one, is raisin 
pancakes; another is raisin waffles. Sim- 
ply stir a cup of raisins into a quart of 
batter and cook in the usual fashion. 
Chopped peaches, prunes, dates, or apri- 
cots may be used for variation. For 
breakfast, raisin pancakes, or waffles 
furnish both fruit and cereal—more rel- 
ished, too, than either served separately. 


Cornmeal Rolls.—Use 1% cups flour, % cup 
cornmeal, 3 teaspoons baking powder, 1 tea- 
spoon salt, 2 tablespoons shortening, 1 egg, 
% cup milk, and % cup chopped raisins. Sift 
together flour, salt, baking powder, and corn- 
meal. Cut in shortening. Add raisins. Beat 
egg, add milk, and mix with dry ingredients 
until a soft dough is formed. Toss on floured 
board and roll to % inch in thickness. Cut 
into biscuits and bake plain or turn edge 
over as for Parker House rolls. Bake in a 
moderately hot oven 12 minutes. 


Raisin Waffles—Use 1% cups flour, % cup 
bran, % teaspoon salt, 3 teaspoons baking 
powder, 1 cup milk, 2 eggs, 1 tablespoon melt- 
ed shortening, and 1 cup raisins. Sift togeth- 
er dry ingredients. Beat eggs, add milk, but- 
ter, and combine with other ingredients. Pour 
onto hot greased waffle iron and cook until 
brown on both sides. Dried figs may be 
substituted for raisins with excellent re- 
sults. 


Boston Brown Bread.—Use 1 cup flour, 1 
cup cornmeal, 1 teaspoon salt, 2 teaspoons 
soda, 1 cup graham flour, 1 cup raisins, % 
cup molasses, and 2 cups sour milk or but- 
termilk. Sift flour, cornmeal, soda, and salt 
together. Add graham flour and raisins and 
mix thoroughly. Stir in molasses and sour 
milk. Beat well and pour into greased molds. 
Cover tightly and steam at least 2 hours. 
If this is put into one large mold it requires 
4 hours steaming. It will make 4 loaves if 
put into pound baking powder cans and will 
| require 2 hours steaming. 





Vitamine ,E.—Lack of it causes sterility. 











America’s Leading 


little children—and such 


perament on all occasions. And lastly 
with the music, together with singing 


volumes. 


volumes to your door. 
leisure, free. 


THE MARTIN & HOYT COMPANY, 
Box 986, Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Kindergarten Children’s Hour 





Edited by LUCY WHEELOCK 
Head of the Wheelock School for Kindergartners, Boston 


The Kindergarten Children’s Hour offers a rich library of the most carefully 
selected material to help mothers in guiding and instructing their children. 


A New Idea in Helps for Mothers 


In one volume you will find 135 matchless stories especially adapted for very 
stories are the hardest of all stories to 
volume is crammed full of just the right suggestions for games and occupa- 
tions to answer adequately the cry of “What can we do now, mother?” A third 
volume tells you how to explain, in a way intensely interesting to your children, 
the everyday things of life that every child wants to know. 
contains wonderfully inspiring and helpful advice by one of the world’s leading 
experts upon child training, telling how best to handle children of every tem- 


This gives you but a faint idea of the wealth of material in these five 


Simply fill out and mail the coupon below. 
We want you to inspect these books for a week at your 


Send No Money—Send This Coupon NOW! 


Please send me the five volumes of The Kindergarten Children’s Hour. 
what I want, I will return the books within seven days after receiving them, without obligation, or, 
if satisfactory, I will pay $1 within seven days after receipt of the books and 
after for seven months, or $14.25 within seven days after receipt of the books, in full payment. 


OEE Aer rec eee rere Pre Te 


NE Ncidic neva pecan cantcas Ae rere Keeeun cee ee 


Authorities Endorse 


find. Another 


Still another volume 


a volume of 155 songs that children love, 
games. 


The postman brings the five 


If they are not just 


2 a month here- 
























Bargain Sale 20 Yds. or more 
Dress Ginghams, Percales, 
Crepes, Chambray. Voiles. 
Shirtings. Etc. 
Direct te You at a Big Saving. 
The very newest and latest poo- 
ular patterns. Our finest qual- 
ity. Each bundle worth double. 
Each piece 4 yards of more. 


a4 noeemen eo 
Send No Money 5.5 7°sman ig 
few cents delivery ps a 25-; 
yard bundle $2.45, postage vre- 
Daid, money with order. (suarantee money back 
if not satisfied. Send name and address today. 

NORTHERN FABRIC CO. 

186 N. La Salle St., Dept. 79, Chicago, i. 


















CHAMPION 
ANTI-RATTLERS| 


7OR FORDS AND LARGER CARS 


Stop Front Wheel Wabble 
Make Car Drive Better 
Silence Rod Rattle 


PER SET 


Can be installed in half minute. Saves front wheel bushings 
and tires. If your dealer cannot supply you, send one dollar 
for b set (postage paid) Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed 











CHAMPION ANTI-RATTLER CO. sinus Tee 








&% Wishbone 


USED FOR SIX veep AND Fapegecs BY THOUSANDS 


POULTRYM 


1—The most powerful >diht gee and ample heat 


in coldest weather, when needed most. 


2—Uses patented lighting ring—only occasional cleaning—no wicks 


to trim, 


3—Simple in operation—nothing to get out of order- 


can’t clog—no needle valves. 
4—Oil tank and burner are two feet apart. 
except the glass window in the oil tank. 


5—Heat concentrated at the floor, where the chicks are. 


hover. 







MADE IN FOUR SIZES: 
-in. hover, 25 lbs., $12 


-in. hover, 35 lbs., $16 No. 52, 52-in. hover, 


Every part is metal, 


No. 42, 42-in. hover, 40 lbs., 319 


Blue Flame 
Oil Brooder 


$12 up 


feed pipe 


Roomy 


50 Ibs., $22 


Can ship at once. ‘Some territory open for dealers. 


American and Wishbone Incubators 


The money making mammoths—wonderfully big 


hatches of strong, sturdy chicks, that are extra heavy 


Hatching reports already received show mew records made, 


Made in single, double and triple deck, 600 to 45 


5,000 egg capacity, with oil, coal or gas burners. 


Write today for free catalogues. 


American Incubators Inc. 


485 Codwise Avenue 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
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From To 


Raleigh Tampa 


Raleigh 


apply to all stations in Florida. 
other details. 
will be checked. 


S. C. HIGH, T. P. A. 
RALEIGH, 


Proportionate fares from intermediate stations. 
Consult ticket agent for fares and 
Stop-overs allowed at all stations in Florida. 


For Information, Schedules and Rates, apply to 


N. C. Telephone 2700 





VERY LOW EXCURSION FARES TO [ 


Florida and Havana, Cuba, via 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 


TICKETS ON SALE 
March 12th, 19th and 26th, April 2nd, 9th and 14th. 


Final return limit, 15 days from date of sale. 
ROUND TRIP FARES 


From To 
Raleigh Jacksonville $16.67 Raleigh 
$25.03 Raleigh Fort Myers 
Raleigh St. Petersburg $25.98 Raleigh W.PalmBeach $28.52 


Miami 











$26.68 
$28.25 | 


Sarasota 


$31.16 


Reduced fares will 





Baggage 


JOHN T. WEST, D. P. A. 



























Strum jazzy hits, old- 

time melodies. Sing, 
dance, pep up parties— 
with this easy-to-play ‘“‘Uke.”’ 





'JO-UKULELE 









Outfit includes Banjo-Ukulele 
with Gut Strings, Tuner, and 
Instruction Book with words 
and music of many songs. No 
lessons—you can learn in a day. 
Prepaid, only $2.98. Order now. 
The Corley Co., Richmond, Va. 
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The LANE. a sturdy, 

dependable Saw 
Mill at a low price. For 

eal or Tractor power. 

Portable, fast, convenient. Accurate saw- 

ing guaranteed. Other ac acai oe ae 

chinery. Send for description and pric 

Lane ‘Manufacturing Co., Montpelier, ‘Ve. 

Distributed b 
Dillon Supply Company, Raleigh. N. be " 








Nitrate of Soda Alone 
Made Six Bales 
on Five Acres 


T.CONNELLA of Alexandria, La.,who 
@ won the 1926 Louisiana State Cotton 
Growing Contest, raised six big bales of 


lint cotton on five acres. 


Nitrate of Soda 


at the rate of 200 Ibs. per acre, was the 


only fertilizer he used. He says, 


“In the 


future I do not expect to plant any cotton 
unless I can get Nitrate of Soda to fer- 


tilize with.’’ 


And he is not the only one. Prize winners 
in every State Cotton Growing Contest re- 
lied on Nitrate of Soda to produce their 
crops. No matter what fertilizer they put 
under the cotton they side-dressed liberally 
with Nitrate of Soda right after chopping, 





to do it. 


and it paid them well. 


You can make bale-to-the-acre cotton, too, 
if you will use plenty of Nitrate of Soda 
at chopping time, and bale-to-the-acre 
cotton always pays. Let us tell you how 


Cut out this advertisement, write your name and address in the 
white space, and mail it to our nearest office. We will send you, 
without cost, our new pamphlet, ‘‘How to Make Cotton Pay 
in 1927,’ which gives full details of how successful growers 


make profitable cotton. 


3834 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda 
Educational Bureau 


57 William Street 


Raleigh, N.C. Orlando, Fla. 
Columbia, S.C, Montgomery, Ala. 
Atlanta, Ga. Jackson, Miss. 


New York 
New Orleans, La. Nashville, Tenn. 
Dallas, Tex. Columbus, Ohio 
Little Rock, Ark. Los Angeles, Cal. 


| Address Letters to UnclePF {are of Progressive Farmer 5 


The Progressive Farmer 


From /tol/ 


IN 














FROM NEPHEWS AND 
NIECES 


sy eet Money With Cows.—lI will 
tell you some of the experiences 
that I had with my cows. I fed them 
with cottonseed hulls and meal and dairy 
feed mixed at each milking. I watered 
the cows twice each day and gave them 
rough feed, such as corn shucks and pea- 
vine hay at night. Each cow gave an 
average of four gallons each day. I 
sold the milk to city customers. I kept 
the stables clean and the manure stored 
for spring use. I cleared over $15 each 
week. I advise that every boy should 
do some kind of farming and have a 
bank account of his own. 


ALEXANDER McLAUGHLIN. 
Harnett County, N. C. 


Susie. — Susie was my little black 
Shetland pony. She was not exactly 
mine. She really was my oldest broth- 
er’s. He was too big to ride her so she 
was just as good as mine. I rode her to 
the house and watered her every day. 
She was most 20 years old but just as 
fiery as ever. She could just fairly fly 
when the notion struck her, and it did 
often, but once in a while she was just 
the tiniest bit stubborn. She was as fiery 
as she possibly could be but very gentle 
with small children. We used her until 
just a few months ago my brother sold 
her for a measly $50. I thought a lot of 
her for her to be just a plain pony. I 
did hate to see her go. I cried most all 
day. I received a nice letter from the 
lady’s daughter who bought her and she 
asked me to come up and spend the week- 
end with her and Susie some time. I 
have saved up a little money already as 
the lady said she would sell her back to 
me any time. EVELYN HOBBY. 

Wake County, N. C. 











Uncle P. F. Says.—Next week boys’ club ‘ 
work will be featured. If any of your 
brothers are Lone Scouts, tell them to be 
sure to read that notice on page 19, 


RIDDLES THAT PUZZLE 


HAT three words did Adam use when 
he introduced himself to Eve, which 
read the same, backward or forward? 














2. At what time of day was Adam born? 
3. What has neither flesh nor bone, but 
four fingers and a thumb? 

4. What miss is that whose company no 
one ever wants? 

5. Barnum drove 10 horses through New 
York City and his horses had only 24 feet 
among them: how was that? 


Answers will be found below. 
ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 


1. Because it is mearly all heart. 

2. Because both are guided by a minister. 
3. Ten or 15 cents. 

4. Because he is always forgetting. 

5. An icicle. 


ANSWERS TO THIS WEEK’S PUZZLES 


I'm Adam.” 
before Eve. 


1, ‘Madam, 
2. A little 
3. A glove. 
4. Misfortune. 

5. Twenty fore feet. 





OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL 











“To Pull Out My Shoes” 


HE most common mistake I hear 
made in English is, “I shall pull out 


my shoes.” When I challenge a boy to 
a race he says, “Wait until I pull out 
my shoes.” In the summer the boys here 


go barefooted “because it is too much 
trouble to pull out their shoes when they 
go swimming.” 

The mistake is made more through 
force of habit than anything else, for 
they all know it would be impossible to 














“pull out their shoes,” unless they were 





in a receptacle and not on their feet. The 
correct usage is, “I shall take off my 
shoes,” or “I shall pull off my shoes.” 

The children who go to the same 
school I do make many grammatical mis- 
takes like these. It evidently got on the 
nerves ‘of one of my teachers for one 
day before dismissing us he said, “Boys 
when you are dismissed, don’t ‘pull out 
your shoes’ and then ‘scare yourself’ and 
‘step in a nail.’” 

JOHN LYLE SHIMEK. 
Colorado County, Texas. 


Uncle P. F. Says.—We shall do our best 
to announce the $2 prize letter in next 
week’s issue. John Shimek has written 
an unusually good letter this week about a 
very unusual mistake. 


SOMETHING TO MAKE 
A Bird House 
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MATERIAL REQUIRED 
Lumber—1 piece clear pine H"x5%4"x3' 2” 
1 piece clear pine n"x844"x8Y." 
1 piece clear pine 13-16"x114"x164" 
(Poplar or cypress may be substituted for 
pine.) 
Hardware—1 flat head bright wood screw, 
2” No. 12; 4 flat head bright wood screws, 7%" 


No. 7; 1 dozen brads, 1” No. 18, 
STOCK MATERIAL 
Pieces Finished dimensions Use 
BARA Oo cv'nkessscannssacedeets Bottom 
CBee Ue EO oc cn cecnscamns onan Ends 
D SLedtAM ee OP a ocak ccussuse cows cones QlGEn 
a Prey Roof 
DR Fr cc ccccccncoccsvasecsves Brace 
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WILLIE WILLIS 


By R. QUILLEN— art igyndieate 














“I qwouldn’t of missed Sunday school, 
but I delivered groceries for Mr. Jones 
Saturday an’ he give me all the candy | 
could eat.” 

“The worst thing I know about 1s 
stomach ache, unless it’s to have Mamma 
mad at me an’ it a-rainin’.” 
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Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 




















an’ he shuts up.” 


Bottle-fed Babies 


E KNOW that there is nothing so 


good for a baby as mother’s milk, 
and mothers should be urged to nurse 
their babies if possible. If, for any rea- 
son the mother can- 
not nurse her baby 
we must find the 
best substitute. We 
find that cow’s milk 
or goat’s milk, eith- 
er fresh or milk 
powder, is the best 
substitute. These 
substitutes for 
mother’s milk must 
be properly modified 
for the baby as to age, etc. 

Cow’s milk, if used raw, should be 
fresh, clean, and free from disease 
germs. Only milk from healthy cows 
and handled by healthy people should be 
used for feeding babies. It is safer to 
use pasteurized milk. The milk should 
be modified to suit the age and weight 
of baby. You should consult your doc- 
tor about this, for each baby presents a 
different case. There can be no rule of 
thumb for feeding babies, though there 
are general principles that must be ad- 
hered to in bottle-feeding, such as clean 
bottles, clean nipples, clean milk, and 
clean everything. 

In canned milk, there are two kinds: 
condensed milk which is very sweet 
and evaporated milk which is not sweet- 
ened. This sweetened milk is not good 
for babies, because there is too much 
sugar in it. If baby gets enough milk, 
then he gets too much sugar. If you 
dilute it to cut down the sugar, the milk 
is also cut to such a small proportion 
that inere is not enough for growth. 
For emergencies, evaporated milk can be 
used for a short time. 

There are several brands of dry milk 
or milk powder on the market which 
can be successfully used for feeding 
babies. The directions for using are on 
the package. 

There have been placed on the market 
many baby foods. Many babies have 
survived and thrived in spite of them, 
and many babies have succumbed to 
their use. 

Go slow on buying infant foods. They 
are very expensive and usually very 
poor in quality. Consulting your doctor 
about these infant foods may save you 
much trouble and expense. 

The Progressive Farmer has on sale, 
for one dime, a Baby Book, beautifully 
illustrated. Send one dime to Mrs. W. 
N. Hutt, Editor of Woman's Depart- 
ment, Southern Pines, N. C., and receive 
the biggest value you ever got. You 
will be highly pleased. 


AUNT HET 
By R. QUILLEN—Copsright 1927 by 


Publishers Syndicate 


DR. REGISTER 

















“Fannie says she despises gossip, but 
my notion is that gossipin’ ain't no worse 
than lyin’ about not likin’ it.’ 

“I know it’s hateful an’ just makes Pa 
madder, but if he gets to quarrelin’ at 
me after we go to bed I just snore a little 


ys 


Modern Haying 
Calis for 
McCORMICK- 
DEERING 


HE McCormick-Deering dealer has much 
to offer you in hay tools and haying methods 
that turn alfalfa and grass into the greatest 
profit in the least time. He can show you the 
new Farmall and the full line of McCormick- 
Deering Hay Tools that work with it. Or he 
can show you an equally complete line of 


horse-drawn tools. 


Think of the speed with which the Farmall 
operator above is turning alfalfa into crisp, air- 


dried hay. Once over the field and the hay is ready 





AT LEFT: Mowing and raking 
alfalfa in one operation with 
the Farmall, 7-ft. Farmall 
mower, and combined side rake 
and tedder. An ideal combina- 
tion for speeding up operations 
and improving hay quality. 


ER 


BELOW: Raking over 100 acres 
of hay a day. The rakes are 
dumped by trip ropes. This 
outfit is used on large acreages 
and is considered the most 
economical way of raking hay. 





for the mow orstack. That’s new haying efficiency. 


The same speed and efficiency applies to every 
operation, whether you favor self-dump rakes, 
combined side rakes and tedders, or sweep rakes. 
Mowing, raking, stacking—all are speeded up, 
resulting in money-saving labor economies and 
hay that tops the list in feeding and market 
value. We assure you that your local McCor- 
mick-Deering dealer can offer you equipment 
that will completely satisfy you, whether you 
operate your farm with horses or power. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. of 





| 
Power & Hay Tools 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


America 
Cncorporated) 


Chicago, IIL 


McCORMICK - DEERING 
Hay Tools 


With a McCormick-Deering 
Tractor or Farmall hooked to 
the rack wagon and loader, 
the hay passes from windrow 
or swath to the load in quick 
time. The steady forward 
speed, up hill or down, is 
a great aid to the man on 
the load. 
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3 Chambray Shirts 
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Non-Rip 
Sleeve 
Facing 


Reinforced 
Gusset 


SEND HO MOWEY oan: cre: Greatest 
jehirt offer ever made. Extra fi fine heavy B 

ambray ews ae wow 2 oon 
ui GuATLANTEE “3, 3 ‘wonderful 














30DAV = 
30DAV 


Learn Mls hl at Home or in College. Terms: Oct, 
in Washington, D. C.; April in ge City; Feb. in | We will send a Reinforced 


Los Angeles. 2ist year. Tuition $100. Home Stu 


American Auction Coliege,852W alnutSt., KansasCity, Mo. 





$25. | If satisfactory, costs $2. not. costs nm 
Strop FREE. STERLING co. NR-14 
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GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ 
FROM FACTORY...FRE{GHT PAID 








OD SHINGLES age t risk wood shingles, ** gays 
poe ae J. P. Artley. ‘‘Sparks set 
. to my wgod ae ineta Roof. My 

house burned and I lost all I had in the 


house. My new house has an ‘‘Everwear’’ Steel 
Roof. It can’t catch fire.’ 


eae ROOFING Mas the Roofing I have 
CAN'T BUR en looking for.’’ You 

will say when you see 
this an Strong Roofing—then you will un- 


derstand why it has such a reputation for 
lasting. Send for sample. 





Stats MSSM ic ROOHIRG FACETS 
3 wIN *TORY— 
WOOD SHINGLES TO YOU. So our roofing costs 


you less than most wood shingles. Send for 
free samples—today—and see the NEW LOCK 
ROOFING AND HOW ALL NAIL HEADS 
ARE COVERED. 

















SEND FOR [OUR NEW_BUILDING BOOK tells 
FREE BOOK all about Roofing and Siding and 

gives valuable building information. 
Write ‘dey for your free copy. 


WRITE FOR We have just about enough 
FREE SAMPLES roofing to fill orders, at our 


special cut prices, for the next 


30 days—then we may have to raise our prices. 
Send today for big samples—roofing 
and special cut prices. We sell you one square 


or 1,000 squares at the same low wholesale 
factory price. Get guaranteed, fireproof roofing 
direct from the factory, freight paid. And 
keep in your own pocket the profits others 
would get. Address 


Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. P. Raleigh, N. C. 
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Makes Hens Lay “42342 


M4 nih “Sy, 
Full Time Sal 


50 hens or 2000, it’s all the same to Tux- 
edo Eggmash. If your hens have laying 
capacity, Tuxedo brings out the eggs in a 
steady stream. Seasons don’t stop them. 
Tuxedo-fed birds usually lay as steadily in 
mid-winter as in summer. Many produce 
right through the molt. 


There’s nothing unusual about Tuxedo 
Eggmash. It’s just a scientific mixture of 
all food elements necessary to produce 
eggs. No stimulants. No tankage. No 
dirt. Your Tuxedo dealer will answer any 

uestion you care to ask about Tuxedo 2 

eeds. - . 


THE EARLY & DANIEL CO. 
305 Carew ie Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“Our Forty-Fifth Year” 


Tuxedo Eggmash 


Tuxedo Buttermilk 
Growing Mash 


Tuxedo Developer 
Tuxedo Eggmash 
Tuxedo Scratch 


Tuxedo Poultry 
Fattener, Etc. 


Ce-re-a-lia Sweets 
Tuxedo Dairy 
Tuxedo Hog Ration 
Tuxedo Chop 
Tuxedo Chick 
Tuxedo Starter 
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Cotton $/ Lb. 








4 Greensboro, N.C. Charlotte, N.C. 





Cotton sold at :0c 4 pound and 
invested in a practical business 
course at KING’S will be worth 
ten times as much to any young 
man or young woman. Start 


FRICK Threshers 


now to cultivate the best crop— alle Aah te 
your brain! 28 x 48 - inch 


Enroll any time; send for cat- 
alog F. 


E. L. LAYFIELD, Pres., 
Raleigh, N. C. 


The 20-inch size for Fordson or 
other small tractors; the 24x42- 
inch thresher for 15-30 Tractors, 
and the 28x48-inch thresher is suit- 
able for larger tractors. 

Each thresher as perfect as me- 
chanical skill can produce. 

Choose a Frick thresher, for it 

will satisfy you and your cus- 

tomers. 








Complete detailed information, 
prices and terms gladly given. 





Write to 











FRICK COMPANY 


Salisbury, N. C. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


WE GUARANTEE * eS, 

Farmer Advertising Reliable. 
If in writing advertisers and 
ordering goods the esubscrib- 
er says: ‘‘I saw your adver- 
tisement in The Progressive 











Farmer,’’ and will report 
any unsatisfactory transac- 





tion to us within thirty 
days from date of order, 
we will refund cost price of 
article purchased (not to 
exceed an aggregate of 
$1,000 on any one adver- 
ican tee ieatitietent heer). if na one result , 
n audulent misrepresentation in our ad- ) Thing o it! High quality Double Galvan- 
aiepates Netmeen reblebio' Pestans Sotesttns aot sera ee Fee ‘uaz Wire, 
8 etween reliable ness hovses and their D 
patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover “aware » Dean, Se 
advertising of real estate, because 
buyers should personally investi- 
gate land before purchasing. 

















LESS THAN ©), 44:33 


A Running Foot ~~! 


Under the Four-H Flag 


(Continued from page 11) 


yells of “Come again, Warford, come 
again,” uttered by small boys followed 
him. Young Carson was too “high and 
mighty” for that gathering. Moreover, 
they had sensed_the rivalry between one 
who now was their acknowledged leader 
and an alien. Bob was to have the solid 
backing of his community in the coming 
fight. Of that he felt assured with one 
possible exception. Again, with O’Neal’s 
friendly help, he redoubled effort to per- 
fect play. And Ted Baldwin, now an 
open partisan, gave counsel and cheer. 

“T thought you were just kidding when 
you talked about playing Warford,” Ted 
remarked as he worked out with Bob at 
the O’Neal home. “Never supposed we’d 
really go up against ’em.” 

“I had a hunch that Carson would 
want to show me up,” said Bob. “He 
did it the other time, all right, but he 
didn’t have a crowd to look on. Next time 
it may be different.” 


peice days and abundant rainfall 
not only made the corn grow until 
you could “hear the jints pop,” accord- 
ing to Uncle Lem Peters, but put vigor 
into the temporary pasture whereon Bob’s 
fast-growing, thrifty pigs held forth. 
Uncle Lem, ancient hunter and trapper, 
who had plied his profession until rheu- 
matism made it impossible to follow the 
trap line, still roved the woods. He had 
taken a great fancy to the Bartons and 
came often from his cabin in the hills. 
A firm believer in “hants” and “speerits,” 
the old woodsman had insisted from the 
beginning that some supernatural being 
had afflicted folks of the farm. As he 
stood leaning against a post one day 
watching the playful pigs, Bob questioned 
him anew about the trouble which now 
seemed merely a shadow of the past. 

“You caint ever make me believe it 
was man,” solemnly pronounced Uncle 
Lem. “Nary a bar ever lived in this ken- 
try, and yet there were bar tracks just 
as I seed ’em in the mountings when I 
were a boy. It was a ghostly bar and 
his marster. Them Perkins’s and Har- 
kins’s had done somethin’ to plague ’em. 
They won't trouble you-all.” 

“Let’s hope so, Uncle Lem,” said Bob, 
and then in sudden decision, “I’m going 
to tell you something that I haven’t told 
the folks. You wouldn’t want anything 
to happen to drive us away would you?” 

“I'd fight for you,” said Uncle Lem. 
“But not agin speerits.” 

“Spirits don’t use guns,’ replied Bob. 
“Now listen to what happened to Ted 
and me this spring.” 

“God Almighty,” cried Uncle Lem 
when the recital closed. ‘“An’ I been 
thinkin’ of huntin’ right thar’ agin’. Keep 
away, Bobbie, keep away.” 

“I’m going to let ‘sleeping bears lie,’ 
just as Mr. Burton told me to do,” said 
Bob. “But there’s still a mystery on this 
farm. We can’t afford to take a chance 
of losing stock as the Perkins’s did, but 
when these pigs are sold and my note 
paid I’m going to comb that bluff from 
top to bottom. We like the folks here; 
it looks as if we'll do well on this farm. 
The same persons who drove the other 
tenants away may attack us. We must 
solve the mystery. I’m going to depend 
upon you, Uncle Lem, to help keep 
watch.” 

“Hants,” quavered the old man. 
“Speerits. I ain’t afeered of anythin’ hu- 
man or animile, but I cain’t fight some- 
thin’ that disappears. Howsomever, I'll 
keep watch. And Uncle Lem can foller a 
trail wherever that trail goes.” 


y ysrtre the old man’s timidity, Bob 
felt that he had won a strong ally. 
The time was soon coming when he 
must penetrate deeply into the woods for 
needed posts and the winter’s supply of 
fuel. The old hunter’s woodcraft might 
be helpful. Never for a moment had 
Bob lost thought of ever-present danger. 
Yet as the weeks merged into months 
and the Jones farm continued in peaceful 
quietude there were times when the print 
of a giant foot and the whine of a bullet 
seemed but illusions. 


Squire Jones had made good his prom- 
ise to visit the farm frequently. Won by 
the cordiality of his welcome, the super- 
ior intelligence of his tenants and the in- 
dustry of the lad who was accomplishing 








far more than any other tenant of recent 


years, the farm owner astonished neigh- 
bors by his liberality. The house had 
been painted and reroofed, the barn re- 
paired, the fencing ordered for extensive 
improvements in fall and winter. But, 
above all, the old man exhibited interest 
in Bob’s hogs. A lover of blooded stock 
he could recall the days when, as a 
pioneer with purebreds, pedigreed pork- 
ers had been sold on the farm. To Bob’s 
amazement the old Squire reeled off 
pedigrees glibly when first they discussed 
the breeding of Lady Mary and her 
family. 

“That’s a fine pig, sah,” the Squire had 
observed when first he viewed Bob's 
promising pet. “He should be a winner. 
sah. What do you call him?” 


Bob was in a quandary. Would the old 
man feel insulted to find a mere hog 
bearing the name of a distinguished ad- 
vocate of the “lost cause.” But it was 
not like Bob Barton to evade. He de- 
cided to tell the truth. 

“The night the pigs were born,” Bob 
informed, “I sat up with Lady Mary. I 
got to thinking about you, Squire, and 
wondering if ever, as a boy, you'd had 
to do the same thing. This pig was such 
a lusty fellow and had so much more pep 
than the rest that I called him Stonewall 
Jackson. Hope you will take no offense. 
I meant it as an honor to a great man.” 


gs OD bless my soul!” exclaimed the 

old Squire, “why should I feel that 
you had done wrong? From a man it 
might be an insult, sah. But a boy thinks 
with his heart as well as his brain. 

“I am honored, sah,” went on the old 
man, and now his eyes were misty, “that 
you should think of me. No, there were 
no fine hogs such as yours here when I 
was a boy. But once I bred hogs of 
quality here, sah, as you do now. I was 
a pioneer. I have never lost interest. My 
own son loved them as you do yours. | 
can see him now, standing and looking 
with pride in his eyes.” 

A tear rolled down the old man’s with- 
ered cheek. His voice was husky with 
emotion as he went on: “Robert Lee was 
his name, lad. He was a fine boy. He 
died here in the room you have when he 
was just a bit older than you are now. 
It has been long years, but to me still he 
is a boy.” 

Bob’s eyes, too, were wet in sympathy. 
They could call the old man cold and 
hard, but hidden springs had been re- 
vealed. “Thank you for telling me, 
Squire,” said Bob. “I shall try to do 
honor to the name of Robert Lee. And I 
am glad that you feel that in naming 
‘Stony’ I felt no disrespect.” From that 
day Bob Barton and Thomas Jefferson 
Jones were firm friends. Moreover, the 
old Squire began to take a surprising in- 
terest in the club project. 

“Tf we had had such things,” he would 
often say, “when my boys were young, 
how much happier they would have been. 
Only Robert took interest, and he was 
taken young. The older boys left me to 
carry on alone. One by one they have 
passed away. Their dear mother, sah, a 
Southern gentlewoman, has been dead 
these many years. All alone, Robert, there 
is none of my blood to inherit the old 
home. It is hard, sah, hard.” Now the 
tears were streaming unashamed and 
Bob choked as he tried to speak words 
of comfort. 


Se IS hard, Squire,” said Bob, “and 
we all feel sorry for you.” Then 
with boyish impulsiveness Bob spoke 
what long had been in his heart. “This 
is your home,” he said, “you must love it 
as you love no other place. Why not live 
here with us? Mother and dad would 
welcome you, I know.” 

Into the eyes of the old man came a 
light which had not been seen there 10 
many years. “God bless you, son,” he 
replied, “Squire Jones is not welcomed 
in many homes. But I could not trouble 
your good mother. I shall visit you often, 
sah. It seems that you-all are kin to 
me.” Solemnly they shook hands; the 
old man bent and frail, the youth a virile 
remembrance of one who had stood with 
a fond father upon that self-same spot. 

“They tell me you have a fight on your 
hands, sah,” remarked the old Squire 1'- 
relevantly. “What is it all about?” ; 

Briefly Bob recounted the story 0! 
rivalry and his determination to win over 
young Carson. 

A gleam came into the old man’s eyes, 
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T NOTICE! LONE SCOUTS 


FFECTIVE March 24, the new 
Lone Scout membership fee will 


be 50 cents. This membership fee 
entitles you to the new engraved 
membership certificate; to one 


year’s subscription to the Lone Scout, 
the national official Lone Scout pub- 
lication; and to all privileges of the 
Lone Scout organization. The new 
application blanks can be obtained in 
any quantity from The Progressive 
Farmer Tribe of Lone Scouts, Ra- 
leigh, N.C. 











“Fight him, sah,” he cried, “fight him! I 
shall be there, sah, to see yOu win.” To 
the amazement of those who knew Squire 
Jones and his eccentricities, the old man 
began to haunt the Warford school 
grounds where Hal Carson was daily 
“prepping” his team for the expected easy 
victory. The town team, with its hours 
for practice, had distinct advantage. Even 
the most optimistic Pleasant Ridge rooter 
could hardly vision a win under such 
handicaps. 

“He’s a dirty player, sah,” confided the 
Old Squire to Bob as again they stood 
watching the lad’s porcine beauties. “Cut 
one boy with his spikes just to show off. 
Watch him close, sah. He’s none too 
good to cripple you.” 

Bob had smiled and thanked his aged 
friend. He could not know that even 
now the once grim owner of the home 
which sheltered them was seeing in his 
wholesome, likable young friend the son 
of days gone by nor that his fierce par- 
tisanship was the welling of long dried 
springs of parental affection. With 
neither child nor grandchild to care for, 
the god of ,greed had claimed the old 
man for almost a quarter century. Even 
in the short weeks of contact he had be- 
come a changed man, and those who 
knew him best marveled at the change 
that had come and could not solve the 
mystery. 

(Continued next week) 


THE BLUE GROSBEAK 


AYBE he is always looking for 

somebody; maybe he has an iron 
throat. At any rate, among all the spring 
arrivals, you won’t find another bird with 
the call of the blue grosbeak. a clear, 
metallic, leisurely repeated “chink.” That 
metallic “chink” of his tells us he is 
back in the spring and all through the 
summer keeps us acquainted with his 
whereabouts. 














As for color, you'll nnd the male a 
flashing fellow in his brilliant blue suit 
with chestnut bars on the shoulders. 
His mate, perhaps considering too much 
color bad taste, dresses in a very plain 
suit of grayish brown and grayish white. 
They seem to like best damp, overgrown 
hillsides, open thickets, and fields not too 
carefully rid of sprouts and bushes. Their 
nest ‘is made of twigs, weeds, and grasses 
lined with fine rootlets and placed in 
bushes or low trees. The eggs are plain 
bluish white. 


Once ‘you’ve made his acquaintance 


—Drawing by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 
Courtesy U. 8S. D. A, 


you'll enjoy his company next summer 
when you're plowing corn down in the 
branch bottoms or hoeing cotton in that 
back patch over the hill. 


 * 


READ your comment on the receiv- 

ers’ report on the Tobacco Asso- 
ciation and guess you are right about it. 
I think that the farmer is to blame as 
much as anyone else, but I pooled crops 
and am well satisfied with my price. 
Of course, I didn’t get what I should 
have, but I did get more than I would 
have if there had not been an association. 
I divided two years out of four and the 
first year I divided (1923) I got $43 more 
than my tenant; in 1925 my tenant 
got $25 more than I did on about 
3,000 pounds; and I say if it had not 
been divided, he would not have gotten 
that. I just say, Let’s see the price that 
they will pay in 1930 and see if that will 
beat the first advance in 1922, 1923, 1924, 
1925.—W. J. Overby, Lawsonville, N. C. 








HERE’S HOW A CITY EDITOR DESCRIBES A COW 
ee week The Progressive Farmer printed a description of a “scrub bull” 


that attracted widespread attention. 


Now here is a description of a cow 


as prepared by the Baltimore Sun:— 
“The cow is a female quadruped with an alto voice and a countenance in 


which there is no guile. 

















“The cow has two stomachs. 
warehouse and has no other function. 


She collaborates with the pump in the production of 


a liquid called milk, provides the 
filler for hash, and at last is skinned 
by those she has benefited, as mor- 
tals commonly are. 


“The young cow is called a calf, 
and is used in the manufacture of 
chicken salad. 


“The cow’s tail is mounted aft 
and has a universal joint. It is used 
to disturb marauding flies, and the 
tassel on the end has unique educa- 
tional value. Persons who milk 
cows and come often in contact 
with the tassel have vocabularies of 
peculiar and impressive force. 


The one on the ground floor is used as a 


When this one is filled the cow retires 


to a quiet place where her ill manners will occasion no comment and devotes 


herself to rumination. 


The raw material thus conveyed for the second time 


to the interior of her face is pulverized and delivered to the auxiliary stomach, 


where it is converted into cow. 


“The cow has no upper plate. 
of her face. 


All her teeth are parked in the lower part 
This arrangement was perfected by an efficiency expert to keep 


her from gumming things up. As a result she bites up and gums down. 
“The male cow is called a bull and is lassoed along the Colorado, fought 
south of the Rio Grande, and shot in the vicinity of the Potomac. 
“A slice of cow is worth 8 cents in the cow, 14 cents in the hands of the 
packer, and $2.40 in a restaurant that specializes in atmosphere.” 
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Did you ever see such 
Cantaloupes and “Jomatoes? 
















Seeds. 








A more delicious- 

ly flavored tomato 
you have never 
tasted. Has more 
solid meat. than 
any other. Vigorous 
grower and boun- 
tiful ylelder — 
Wood's Famous 
Brimmer. Packet 
15ce. 





Have some like them in your garden—Holly- 
brook Luscious Cantaloupes, sweet like honey 
and weighing 10 pounds—Wood’s Brimmer 
Tomato, very large and meaty, with delicious 
flavor and free from acidity. 

These are but a taste of the better varieties that 


are brought to you in Wood’s 1927 Better Book of 
Write for your copy. 


This book contains—a complete guide 
to planting—facts about the feeding and 
fertilizing value of field crops—the right 
flowers to grow for every purpose. 

A post card 
or letter brings 
your copy by 
return mail. 










Hollybrook Luscious 
often weigh 15 to 20 
lbs. Packet 100. 











Wood’s Prolific Bush Lima — the best 
and most prolific of all the bush varieties. 
The beans are larger and thicker and there 
are more beans to the pod. Packet 10c. 


*% 


























gives details. 30 S. 14th Street, 


T. W. Wood & Sons, 


Seedsmen Since 1878, 





Richmond, Va. 








PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 











WANTED! SAGs 


We pay cash for empty feed bags, corn 
bags, cottonseed aan bags, etc. Write 
for prices. 

WERTHEIMER BAG CO., 
2201-2221 Tenth Ave. N., Birmingham, Ala. 











“Classified Ads in The Progres- 


° ” 
sive Farmer Pay, 
advertisers tell us. Let us show you how 
to change your surplus products into cash. 
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absolutely purebred. 


PINE- 
VIEW 


Diarrhea. 


Are: 


PINEVIEW POULTRY FARM 


| A Real Baby Chick Bargain! WHY WORRY? 


About the QUALITY, SAFE DELIVERY and HEALTH of your Baby Chicks? Just 
take out PINEVIEW FARM Baby Chick Insurance and be safe. 


officially stamped with high egg production. 
produced from breeders free 


delivered to you just when you want them. 

supplied in any amount you may need. VIEW FARM™ 
delivered right to your door. 

CHICKS guaranteed 100% safe arrival. 

scientifically and carefully incubated. 

correctly and properly packed and ventilated. 

backed by a guarantee of satisfaction. 

backed by the “PINEVIEW SERVICE” 

Our Price List Circular will tell you more—FREE for * asking. 


Member International Baby Chick Association 








rom Bacillary White 


best baby chick in- 
surance you can 
have. 








HARLESTON, S. C. 


























tion Type Heav 


| Single Comb White Leghorn Chicks produced from parent stock of SIZE, 

TYPE and LAYING qualities. All chicks are from our own flock of Exhibt- 
Layers. They are purebred, healthy and vigorous. Prices: 
$4.25 for 25; $8 for 50; $15 for 100; special prices on large numbers. Safe de- 
livery guaranteed. Write for catalog! 


ALABAMA LEGHORN FARMS, 





Box10, ENSLEY, ALA 











at once for March and April chicks. 
with poultry try HI-GRADE chicks and succeed. 
guarantee 100% live delivery. 





HI-GRADE BABY CHICKS 


Are still taking the lead as money makers. Get our beautiful new catalog 
describing our HI-GRADE BARRED ROCKS, REDS, WHITE WYAN- 
DOTTES, WHITE LEGHORNS and BROILER CHICKS. Place your order 
i If you have failed other years 
We pay postage and 


TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, Box P, TROUTVILLE, VA. 
(Member International Baby Chick Association) 




















SEND ONLY $1.00. PAY 
« BALANCE TO POSTMAN 
50 100 1000 


CHICKS C. 0. 


Rarred, Buff, White Rocks .......... $8.00 $14 $135 
Rhode Island Reds, Anconas.......... 8.00 14 135 
8. C. White and Brown Leghorns...... 7.50 13 125 


White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons.... 9.00 16 155 
100% Live De! bred Quality Chicks. 





livery. _Purebr 
SUNNYCREST HATCHERIES 
1923 Charleston Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 


CHICKS THAT GROW FROM HENS THAT LAY 
100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. 
oe $57 50 $io-ce 
White Leghorns ....$3.50 $7.00 $12.00 ‘ - 
Barred Rocks ere 4.00 7.50 14.00 67.50 130.00 
Rhode Island Rede.. 4.50 8.00 15.00 72.50 140.00 
Asst’d, Mixed Chicks 3.00 5.50 10.00 47.50 90.00 
If chicks are desired C.O.D., enclose $1 with order. 
PINECREST POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY. 
Herbert Miller, Prop., Richfield, Pa. 
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Farmers Exchange ‘ 


CASH WITH ORDER 


Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. 


Ww alker Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 


sand; five thousand and up, $1.7 
livery. Economy Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 


Millions certified Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Po- 


tato plants, $2 per 1,000; 5,000 up, $1.75. Mullis 
Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 












Potato Plants.—We ~ are : bedde of 
highest type potatoes and pla Write for prices. 


For Sale.— Po rto Rican P< tato plants, $2 Dp per - thou- 
; April and May de- 











This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, 
ering North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, 
editions of The Progressive Farmer also. The following table shows rates per word for advertising in 
this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. Each inicial, 
have no reduced rates. An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week would cost. 


Rico Potato plants, 


but it will pay many advertisers to per $1.50. Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 


ber or amount counts as a word. 














Farmers’ Exchange— 


Fdition— Uiestetes— States, Cs 
State plainly Carolinas-Virginia. N. 
Mississippi Calley.. 135 008 
what editions you jeorgia-Al abams.. 100,000 
wish to use. ‘ 120,00 
475.000 




















Address Advertising Department, The Fregressive Parmer, Raleigh, N. C. 





Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type 
cheerfully given on request. 


Booking orders, April and May shipment, Porto 
2; Tomato $1; Ruby King Pex 











* GENUINE PORTO RICO 

Potato plants in season. Millions to offer, 
$2.50 per thousand; over 5,000 at $2.25. Our 
years of experience is proof of our ability 
to handle your orders satisfactorily. Your 
orders placed with us means satisfaction 
for you. We are reliablegs have your 
banker look us up. 


AMERICAN PLANT CO. 
Alma, Georgia 











FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 














GEORGIA 
Homeseekers Wanted.—Write us for our booklet on 
oe Georgia. Cairo Chamber of Commerce, 
Cairo 
MARYLAND 


Our Own Home Country, the Land Where Profits 
and Pleasure Are Partners,’’ illustrated book issned 
by 21 associated banks, assets 16 millions, free. Ad- 
dress Eastern Shore Trust Co., Cambridge, Maryland. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
2,800 acres sand hill land in Chesterfield County, 
<<, 3,000 five-year peach tree good school on 


place $20 per acre for all or part J. E. Willis, 
Clio, 8S. € 











VIRGINIA 
200 acres, half river bottom, in tobacc section, 
Halifax County, Va House and bart Cash $4 000. 
+. F. Holsinger, McGaheysville, Va 
Virginia Farms.—-In the Blue Grass sect north- 
ern Piedmont Virginia. Write for register 
ing bargain properties. Jog M Samuels 





Orange, Va. 


HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


Let Mr. Ozment, Dept. 2 St. Louis. Mo., help 
get permanent government positior Write him 
‘ j 






















Ma -—Dairy farm; married, et in herd 
and farm management om practical and economical 
basis Can handle large or smal! retail grade or 
wholesale proposition tox 168, Goldsboro, N. C. 

We pay your rai road fare to Nash 


train you to be an expert automobile 
get a good job for you. The cost to 
No negroes taken For f boo i 
Auto Scheol Dept 





Nashvill 








Wanted sp er superinter lent of estate under 
stand horses, eattle, small fruits, trees. building and 
road construction, “eardening, labor; practical experi- 
ence (not theory). » 45, married, without children; 
absolutely temperate, “1004 American Available at 
onee. Weight 180, height 5/9”. Cranston Jennings, 
Box 200, Falmouth, Mass. 


| PLANTS 


ASPARAGUS 


Asparagus Why not plant the _ largest, tend Yee 
most profitable? ‘‘The Washington. 100° root i 
1,000, $8; prepaid. Sunnybank Gardens Fle 
Pennsy! vania 


CABBAGE—ONION—POTATO—TOMATO 
Early Jersey Cabbage plants: 1,000, $1.50. postpaid 
Setzer Plant Farm. Claremont, N. € 




















Cabbage and Onion plants 


7 1,000 
$1.50 Thomas’ Plant Co 





Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000: ard $1: Onion $1.50 
Good plants Quitn an Plant €o., Quit an Ga ‘ 




















Cabhbag plants 00, 5O« 500 7 000, $1 0 
prepaid. Lillydale Farm, Miner 4 ( 
Plants.—Cabbage: $1, 1.000; Collard $1 « T 
1.5 Prompt shipment. W. W. Williams, Quitman, 
Fine frostproof Cabbage plants, immediate shipme t, 


50) for $1; 1,000, $1.50, prepaid R. J. Williams 
Quitman, Ga 


Cabbage plants: 100, 30c; 300, The: 500, $1: 1.000, 
$1.50, postpaid By express: 1,006, $1.25 W R 
Pegram, Raleigh, N. C. 


~Fuy your certified Sweet Potato, Tomato, Cabbage 
and other plants from Prof. Waughtel, Homeland, 
Ga Prices reasonable. 


Pee plants: 100, 30c: 300. 75¢; 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1.5 postpaid Satisfaction guaranteed Raleigh 
Piant Co., Raleigh, am. ©. 


os Cabbage plants: 200, 7hc; 500, $1; 1 000 
$1.75, postpaid. Collect: 5,000, $5. Old Deminion 
Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 

C.o.d. “Plants not promises.’ Cabbage: 500, 65c; 
1.000, $1. Bermuda Onions: 500, 7T5c: 1,000, $1 
Sexton Co., Valdos G 

Millions yage, Onion and ato plants; open 
field grown; $1, 1,000. Plant circular free Clark 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga, 























Cabbage and Onion plants, leading varieties, post - 
pald: 500, $1: 1,000, $1.75. Immediate shipment 
Empire Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 


~~ CABB: AGE PLAN Sc PER 1,000 
High grade plants, fed vale’ and Early 
Jersey Wakefield, and Succession, mail or 
express collect. Prompt shipment with 
absolute satisfaction gudranteed. STAR 
PLANT COMPANY, QUITMAN, GA. 
Cabbage plants: 100 80c¢; 300, Th 500, $1; 1,000 

$1.50, postpaid, action guaranteed. Pegram 
Plant Co., Rale igh, 


Potato, Pepper plant t ry o. 000, de livered: To- 
matoes: $1.50, 1,000; Cabbage $1; collect for charges 
Barbér Plant Co., Baxley, Ga, 


























~¥F rostproot | C abbage plants: 1 000, $1; 5,000 $4: 
10,000, $7.5 Prompt shipment Satisfac tio nm guar- 
anteed. Empire Plant c ay ae 











Min ions leading varieties Cabbage, Bermuda Onion 
plants: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50, postpaid 1 th 
express collect Conger Plant Co., 














Fine frostproof Cabbage mals Early var rieties. 
Guar antee fine pl ants. 250 post for 50c¢; 500 poste 
paid 75c; expressed, $1 per 7 000, “PI ant Farm, Pisgah 
x. C 





Cabbage Plants.—Hundred acres fine, large, well 
rooted, open field grown, frostproof: 75« 1.000: Col- 
lards Tie; Bermuda Onions $1.25. Quitman Potato 
Co., Quitman, Ga. 

Frostproof Cabbage plants, Wakefield: 300, Tc; 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.75, postpaid; $1.50, charges collect. 
jood plants and satisfactory guarantee. Ideal Plant 
Company, Franklin, Va, 











Frostproof Cabbage plants, 
0, $1.10; 1,0 2 i 


satisfaction guaranteed. 





Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, April and May 


delivery, $1.75 thousand; ten thousand or more, $1.60. 
Government inspected. J. I. Hughes, Rockingham, Ga. 





Red and Yellow Porto Rico Potato plants; April, 
0 


May tg ye 2,000, $3.75; 5,000, $8.50; 10.000, $16. 
Postpaid: 1,000, $2. 25. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 








Government inspected Porto Rico Potato plants at 


$2, 1,000. Prompt shipment. Express collect. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Boatright Plant Farms, Baxley, 
Georgia. 





BERMUDA ONION AND CABBAGE 
PLANTS 


Delivered prices Crystal Wax and White 
Bermuda ae Onion xe 


Rican, Nancy Hall 
$9 on 





















75, cley, 
prompt aancinnte. Smith Bros. Plant Co., 
Georgia. 























$10. Nine years of s 








Bermuda Onion plants ; 























Improved Es rendy ke, 
D0 $3.2 : 




















now. Crowell’s eA Farm, 





Twenty-four beautiful 





. Giant Pansy end Phies giants: 50, $1. 
12 $1.2 pA] 





For Sale.—Improved Chrysanthemums 








- Write for dealer proposition 





Imy proved | PX orto Rico Potato vee. 
“, Vv. 











Porto Rico potato plants: 


» inspected Potato and Tomato plants: 
5,000: 10,000 





Porto Rico Potato Plants: $2, 1,000; 5,000 up. $1.75, 
“as wit ii 





Porto Rico Potato plants: $2 per 1,000; five thou- 


sand $9.50; by mail 25 per 1,000; delivery charges 
collect. Satisfaction cae. J. B. Walker, Lenox, 
Georgia. 





Genuine Porto Rico Potato Plants—Government in- 


spected; $2 thousand; 5,000 or more, $1.75 thousand. 
Tomato plants, $1.25. Satisfaction guaranteed. G. A. 
Carter, " Rockingham, Ga. 


Alt man Plant Co., Alma, Ga.—Improved Porto 
Early Triumph Potato plants, 
per 1,000; five thousand or more, $2 per 1.000. 
isfaction guarantee 





Genuine Improved Purple and Yellow Skin Porto 
Rican Potato plants, $2.50 per 1,000, April delivery; 
May: $2, 1,000; five thousand, $1.75 per 1,000. Sims 
Potato Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. 
ved Porto Rico and Nancy Hal! Potato plants, 

I ¥ $2 per 1,000; over five tl 
Ga. Guarantee good 















Potato plants 
ae thousand ? 

thousand ts a government ins pected. 
Prompt shipment erento J. J. Boatright, Rock- 
ingham, Ga. 





Genuine Porto Rican 
delivery, $2 tt 











Sweet Potato Plants.—‘‘Buy the best.’’ Nancy Hall, 
Southern Queen, Porto Rico, gr¢ wh from hand picked, 
treated seed, free from dise ase. i tion guaran- 
teed Postpaid: 560 A 5 >; expressed: 
1.000, $3.25. Russell Pinnt Co., Bowling Green. Ky. 








Po 





o Rico Potato plants. highest quality. Order 
now, insure getting early delivery when wanted. Guar- 
antee satisfaction. Price thousand delivered 
parcel post: $1.75 thousand express not prepaid, five 
thousand lots or more; cash with order. Baxley Brok- 
erage Co., Baxley, Ga. 

STRAWBERRY 

_ Quality Klondyke plants, wel! rooted, $3 thousand. 

ry. McRee & Sons, Soddy, Tenn. 

Missionary, Klondyke and Aroma strawberry plants, 
$1 per 100; 500, $2.7 postpaid. Express collect: 
1 000, $3.50; 5,000, $15; 10,000, $27.50. Chattanooga 
Nurseri Chattanooga, Tenn. 























Kiondyke, Missionary and Gandy Strawberry plants, 
$4 per 1,000; 5,000. $18.75. Premier, Big Joe and 
ne *, 1.000; 5.000, $23.75: collect. Catalogue 
free 5 Pryor, _R27, Salisbury, Mad. 









Stra wberry plz two sev- 
enty-five per thousand, ered; thirty-five cents per 
hundred, Kenan’s Improved Strawberry plant fifty 
cents per hundred, delivered. W. A. Kenan, Teacheys, 
N. €, 





Well rooted Mi ssionary 















Strawberry ae its.—Klondyke, Missionary, Aroma 
Thompson. New ground grown, state inspected. Ex- 
press collect: L. 000, $3; 5,000 10,000, $22.50 






Get our prices on other varieties and stock. ". Ie 
Scoggins, Harrison, Tenn, 
‘TOMATOES 


Field grown » D ants Ma: globe and Kilgore 
Special, oe per thousand, delivered. OS Cc. Weimer, 
Archer, _Fla 












Now Re ~ady Early I fi Tom mato plan 40c per 
100: $1.40 per 500; 0 per 1,000; all postpaid, 
romyt shipment. Wh Deen, Raxley, Ga 





NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit and Ornamental trees. 
Nurs¢ ry Co., Woodlawn, Va. 











Jones 





Well rooted California Privet. Send “for prices. 
Mrs. W. R. McKoy, Old Fort, N. ¢ 








and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. 











The Progressive Farmer 


Otootans, $3.50 bushel, bagged, cash with order 
Pamlico Farm, Scranton, 8. C. 


i Dublin Seed Company, Dublin, Ga.—Early Spx 
Running Velvet Beans, $1.50 bushe 











Seed Soybeans. -— Mammoth Ye 7" ows ; $1.5 : Bi oxi 
$2. J. W. Jarvis, Swan Quarter 










re Mamnu th Yellow Soybeans 
cleaned. Elmwood Farm, Oriental, N. 


ur thousand bushels choice stock Ei 
et Beans, $1.50 bushel. Jack Burch, 


New crop, re 








~ Barly Speckled, recleaned, Seed Velvets; bushel 
$1.60; two bushels $3. Satisfaction or money back 
J. H, Palmer, Tennille, Ga. 

Mammoth Yellow Beans $1.40: Laredos $2.25: B 
loxis $1.85; genuine Otootan $3.75. Recleaned, good 
bags. Winstead-Smith Co., Ransomville, N. C. 

















New crop Mammoth Yellow, Mammoth Brown, 
Haberlandt 38 and Biloxi Soybeans. Write J. H. 
Parker & Co., New Bern, N. C. 

Choice Seed Velvet Beans; Otootan, Mammoth Yel- 
low and Laredo Soybeans. Write us for prices. Mur- 
phy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 


Mammoth Yellow, selected, recleaned Soybean seed, 
$1.75 delivered your station; check with order. Hert- 
ford Hardware & Supply Co., Hertford, N. C. 


Early Speckled, Osceola, White Chinese ar. if Br neh 
Velvet Beans. All varieties Peas and Soyieans; Span- 
ish and Runner Peanuts. H. M. Franklin, Tenrijle, 
Georgia. 














Mammoth Yellow Seed Soybeans, new crop, re- 
cleaned, 98% germination. Prompt delivery. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 1.50, cash with order. J. O. 
( ‘redle, Swan Quarter, s 












Grampian.—30 years field selected. $1 peck; $3.50 
bushel. Jno. K. Goodman, Mt, Ulla, N. C. 

Mortgage Lifter Seed Corn.—Extra good two ear 
variety. Gallon 60c; peck 80c, W. M. Coble, Ulah, 
WN. €. 














Improved Hickory King Corn; large ears 
hand _nubbed, high yielder. Bushel $2. 
7 Rt. 5, Lenoir, N. C 





dee D grain, 
Geo. A, 





‘orn; germina 
So. postpaid. S. P. 










art 
Schoolfield, Reidsville, 





“LATHAMS A big two ear white corn. 
DOUBLE” Has had 24 years breeding. 


Seed Corn Only field selected seed sold. 
Price $3.75 Why not plant the best? 
bushel Supply limited. 


F. P. LATHAM 
Belhaven, N. C. 





“For Sale.—Indian Chief, best yel 
any white corn. Peck prepaid, 
John W. Kiker, Polkton, x. €. 





; bushel 


Cocke’ 3 Prolific, improved 13. years fleld 


made 375% bushels on 5 acres. Nubbed; $1 peck; 


$3 bush 
Shoaf’s Prolific Corn.—Won Southern er ay, 

1926, first at Chicago 1924, 195 19 

special selected, hand nubbed. 

Patterson Brothers, China Grove, x 





prepaid. A. A. Bowers, Sanford, N. C. 











wi 3g 








Field selected Mosby’s Prolific two-eared 
Highest ten-year average. From detasseled seed 
grain, small white cob, hand nubbed. Bushel 
half $1.40. N. A, Kimrey, Mebane, N. € 


$1.50 BUSHEL 10 BUS., $1.35 BU. 


SELECTED PURE MOSBY AND NEAI 

PAYMASTER SEED CORN 
Yields high, winni ing county and state corn 
club prizes. Small orders $1.50 bushel; 10 
bushel lots up, $1.35 per bushel. Quality 
guaranteed. Shipped same day order re 
ceived, subject to buyer’s inspection. Send 
check with mention of this ad. 


CALHOUN COUNTY FARM BUREAU, 


INC. 
Pure Seeds Dept., Calhoun City, Mis: 
10 BUS., $1.35 BU. $1.50 BUSHEL 





~Flunt’s Prolific Seed Corn.—Have bred this corn up 





for 20 years by detasseling, then by selec g 
from stalks having two best ears. $3.50 bushel 


half bushel; $1 peck. R. P. Hunt, Rt. 2, Wake For- 
est, N. C 













Marett’s Douthit two-ear corn. Tt va- 
riety hok five-year average yield. Per peck 
$1; 3.75: 5 bushels, $3.50 per bushel 
We s hefore season is over. Marett Farm & 
Seed Company, Westminster, S. C 
























COTTON 





winner. W. . Kirkwood, Bennettsville, 8. 


Plue Ribbon Big Boll, early 5 lock cotton Prize 
i. 7 Cc 





Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Foll cotton seed, graded 
and inspected, $1 bushel. J. M. Simmons, Mountville, 
we. ©. 





Plant less, make more. Cleveland Big Boll is 





Farm, Conover, N 








Con 2 Nurser ept. Concord, Ga, 

~ Fruit "and Ornamental Trees, Vines and 
Salesmen wanted. Greensboro Nurseries, Greens- 
boro, N. C 

Apple and Peach low as 1l0c Grapevines 5c. Sest 
varieties. Postpaid. Catalog free. Benton County 


Nursery, Dept. 4, Rogers, Ark 


Pure W annamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed, 
privately ginned, recleaned, graded, $3 hundred pound 


bag. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 





Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
test varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
eord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 





Half and Half.—Absolutely pure, clean and sound 


from stock that yielded 47%% lint last year: $4 pe! 


120-pound bag. T. K. Chance, Alexander, Ga 











Hedge Plants—Amoor River Privet, evergreen, very 
bushy, one year, $2; two year (sizes $3 to $10), $4 
per 100, delivered. Guaranteed to live. Evergreen 
Nurseries, Conway, S. C 

Fruit Trees and Ornamentals.—Virginia grown; sold 
direct to planters. Transportation charges paid and 
satisfaction guaranteed. In writing for free deserip- 
tive catalogue give names of five friends and receive 
a $1 coupon. Waynesboro Nurseries, Waynesboro, Va. 


SEEDS 


WARNING—Since leading authorities advise us 
that it is difficult to tell the difference between 
Otootan and Black Ebony seeds and _ therefore 
there may be substitution of Black Ebony 
Otootan without any attempt to defraud, our adver- 
ng guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We 
believe all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in 
our columns are honest and responsible, but we 
are not liable for losses due to substitution of 
Black Ebony Soybeans for Otootans 











for 

















La Pine, Ala 

Lake Landing, N. C. 

Certified Otootans, reasonable. Elrose Farm, Fair- 
c 


anch Velvet Beans. — 


Soybeans. W. S. -Dud 











shippers. Write City Hay & 





Early Speckled seed; 80 yund mature 
seventy-five Clay Cowpeas ~!.90. Edw. H, Hanna, 
Gifford, 8S. C. 


For Sale.—< “‘hoice, recleaned 90-Day Velvet Beans, 
$1.50 beshel; single bushel $1.75. Never had better 
seed. Bush Co., Richland, Ga 














For Sale.—Mexican Big Boll, recleaned and  eraded: 


1 1-16 staple; $1 per bushel; 50 bushels 95c; 100 
<< 


bushels 99c. L. L. Draughon, Whitakers, N. 
-s 
WOOLSEY - CLEVELAND LED COAST 
EXPERIMENT STATION VARI- 
TY ES 





Was second in yield of lint at Peedee 
Experiment Station in 1926. In 1925 it led 
at both the above stations. 

Am selling seed from my own crop only, 
ginned on my own gin, and I gin for no 
one else. At following prices: less than 
ten bushels at $1.65; ten to forty-nine 
bushels at $1.50; fifty or over at $1.35 per 


bushel. 
Cc. B. WOOLSEY 
Aiken, S. C. 





~ Heavy Fruiter, , three “bales per | acre: earliest ee 
riu 


40 bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint; wond 
cotton. Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Co. 
Lavonia, Ga. 








Guaranteed Acala cotten seed 
than short staple, yields as € 
get them; $1.50 f.o.b. in sacks. Mrs. Wacdel 


chester, N. ( 












from the breeder; ginned and graded at my ow! gin 


one dollar a bushel, cash with order. H. F. Hardy 
Cc. 


La Gr range, } 












an Big Boll cotton seed from North Carol 


Experiment Station’s finest strain, grown on my ow? 
farm, pure and unmixed. Shipped in 2-bushel beat 
$1.25 per bushel; 10 bushels or more, $1 per bush 


Clarence Poe, Raleigh, N.C. 


pure 
and sure Recleaned, $1 per bushel. Hickory Grove 
c. 





Sells for 4c more 
$1 _. bushel 2] yme 
Ma! 


Coker’s Cleveland cotton sseed, strain four, one yeal 









T. M. 


guarat 
Wan 
grain 
corn | 
trated 
, ee 


Box 66 
Wanna! 
P 


Acolian I 
and grad 
ing 100 | 

Wi 


bag. 
E. Wann 


Fedigre 


Famous 
New, 7 


Ww. W. 5 
signature ; 
ginned, 
the best 1 
illustrated 
informatio 
tionally c 
sentatives 
Cleveland 


Mexican 
breeder a1 
or ginned 





Dallis ¢ 
Literature. 
—— 


Billion 
lots 10c, 


Whitakers, 


—_— 
Choice | 
Farm, Cor 
— 
New cr 
Grass; $1. 
“Choice 
bushel, F 
Se 
Reclearie 
$1.75. Mi 
pi point 


$1.75 B 


Pan-ca 
dardize 


teed. F 
LESPE 


100 PO 


a 

Field se 
$1.75 bush 
D.C. Mit 
et 


t ge 


ay quant 
Association 
——. 


en 


Tennesse 


flavor, 14 
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COTTON 








White Leghorn chicks (Ferris strain): eggs from me pound 








“Four cheapest insurance of an economical crop— 
high class seed. We offer carefully selected Cleve- 
land Big Boll seed at hard-time prices. You can 

not buy. better seed for the money anywhere. Cotton 
maley Farm, Tarboro, N, C. 


chicks and immediate shipment 
j Cc. 











seed Sweet Potatoes, 
Large orders special price. 








——; _hRema 





Kekchi.- Remarkable improved cotton. Early, rapid 
productive; matures early; big bolls; 
easily picked. yee fine quality lint, 





he 
if postpald: bushel $4.80: 100 pounds $14.50 f.0.b. 


Davidson, Breeder, Jonestown, Miss. 





Meyerhoeffer Hatchery, 





PORTO RICO SWEET POTATO Drumm’s famous bred to lays are better. All lead- 
33 to 35%. Supply very limited, Gallon SEED 
100 per cent live delivery. 


Don’t buy plants, Standard Poultry Farms, 











T. M. warn Ase SEED FARMS, 
NCORPORATED 
Offer _our Pans and genuine WANNA- 
MAKER PEDIGREED COTTON SEED, 
developed from Cleveiand after 19 years of 
experience, endeavor and breeding. No. 20 
from 1921 breeding field, No, 19 from 1920 
breeding field. Senior organizer first seed 
business 1907; owns and lives on original 
seed farm (not in town) and gives personal 
attention to all details. Pioneer in Wanna- 
maker see “What a man sells is judged 
by the character of the man behind the 
business.”’ Fac-simile name on each sack 
guarantees seed to be genuine. 
Wannamaker Marlboro Corn Seed, white 
grain and cob. Bred for some years. Best 
corn for South. Beans aa Peas. Illus- 
trated catalogue on_req 
TT. M. W VANNAMAKER “SEED FARMS, 
CORPORATED 
iglantors and Breeders 
Box 66, St. Matthews, S. C. 





aches. Hie 





We at gp in Porto Ricos only. Heavy mixed broilers our 


Sam Cook, Ellenboro, 





CARTE RET GROW =_— 








chicks are hatched from 











before — elsewhere. 








“Resear Bred Chic ks. —He avy 





Light Brahmas $18; 











TANCRED CHICKS 

S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 
Our trapnest records up to 293 eggs year- 
layers backed by bonafide high 
investment that 
a poultry business paying 








ie og Dark 





Specially mated Tane red ‘Sing le C 
Ww 











WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES for catalog and 








Wannamaker’s Purebred Cleveland Big Boll cotton 
. Pedigreed, bred, grown and ginned on our 
Aeolian Hill Farms. Choice seed, reginned, recleaned 


and graded. 
ing 100 pounds or 3% bushels. Sacrifice price, $4 
bag. Will shave this price on large orders. Juhn 
£. Wannamaker & Sons, St. Matthews, 8S. C. 


Runner and -on Seed 
a. ims 


Poultry Farms, Inc., R.F.D. 3, 








Sacked in new printed bags, each hold- 








fied every customer. Catawba a Hickory, 








“Pedigreed Cotton Seed.—Cleveland Big Boll; Mexi- 
can Big Boll. 
growing more pounds per acre? 





Watermelon seed, $2 
and largest known variety. 
J. Palmer Schochler, 


Why not reduce the cost per acre by real shipping melon 


The use of good seed 





fill orders promptly for day old arariaty 
winning Dark Brown 





White Wyandottes, 


of standard varieties is one way to do this. How 
much you are losing by growing an inferior variety? 
The State Department of Agriculture recommend our 


sed, Agents wanted. —_— Seed Breeders’ 
ee Tarboro, N. C 








POULTRY AND EGGS 


BABY CHICKS 











—Single Comb White 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds and Barred two years for bacil- 





Seed Farm, Not a Seed Company.—Piedmont 


Pottgreed Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed, 


1 to 9 bush- 


els, $1.75 per bushel; 10 to 49, $1.65; 50 or more, 
$1.50, Won world’s record for largest authentic yield 
ever produced (30 bales on 10 acres). Easy picked. 
5 locks to boll; 9 to 11 seed to lock. Brings 2 to 3 
cents more per pound. Pedigreed 2-eared corn, $3.50 
per bushel; $1 per peck. Descriptive pamphlet sent on 
request. Piedmont Pedigreed Seed Farm, Commerce, 


Ga. J. O. M. Smith, Owner and Manager. 























n of White Leghorns 
for you ‘just as many eggs as any other strain of W hite 





BUY BETTER BABY CHICKS 








breeding establishment. 





We have our own 








Famous Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed. 
New, improved, pedigreed strains numbers 19 and 20, 
bred and grown by ‘“‘The Originator and Breeder,”’ 
W. W. Wannamaker. Each bag shipped carries his 
signature; otherwise not genuine. Recleaned and re- 


ginned. 
the best wilt resistant cotton seed grown. 





for other hatch- Single Comb Black Minorea eggs: 
‘ . A 














d & _Puret I Ca eggs: 
malaniire rrateiiey. ure = suff Minore a re : 





Also Wannamaker’s Big Boll Dixie-Triumph, 
Write for 





gz Laying Cont est) 
c 


illustrated catalog containing detailed and valuable 
information about these seed, guarantee, and excep- 
tionally close small lot and carload prices. Repre- 


sentatives wanted each county. The Wannamaker- 
Cleveland Seed Farms, Saint Matthews, S. 








y Chick Bargains. —Reds, 








inspected and aroty bes for 





Mexican Big Boll pedigreed cotton seed, direct from 
breeder and grower—where no other cotton is grown 
or ginned. We use the plant-to-row method for 
selecting our breeding plots, by an expert breeder. 


Three years ago we sold parties in Mexico 





Hatchery, Box 3331, 














a carload 





Chicks.—The fresh air babies; al vigor and egg production 


these seed—last year we sold the same patties 
another carload. This shows what they think of our 
seed, They made the high dollar per acre for them. 


This same type by test makes it for us, 
make it for you. As we have a large quantity 
good seed for sale, we have put the price low: 1 to 5 
bushels, $1.25; 50 bushels and up, $1. B. F. Shelton 
& Sons, Speed, N. C. 





GRASS 

















md 











and they will 
" customer returning crates. 








the State Department 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 











Dallis Grass, 25c pound; Lespedeza 10c. Sow now. 


Literature. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 


“MADE-IN-CAROLINA CHICKS” 








BLOOD TESTED—STATE 


Billion Dollar Grass, 12%c per pound; 100 pound 


lots 10c. Some pigs and peanuts. LL. L. Draughon, 
Whitakers, N. ¢. 


large White Leghorns; 








LESPEDEZA 


splendid Barred Rocks. 











Choice 1926 Lespedeza seed; free sample. Red Oak 
Farm, Covington, Tenn. 





e 
. . act r 
larantee tea delivery aa satista: ion on “Trarred te cochercia, 





New crop, recleaned Lespedeza seed; no Johnson 


Grass; $1.90 per bushel. J. F. Luckett, Halls, Tenn. 








BUNCH POULTRY FARM ie! HATCHERY 





Members Gnicnanttenel. 


“Choice recleaned 1926 crop Lespedeza seed, $1.70 


bushel. Provine Seed Co., Calhoun City, Miss. 











Recleaned Lespedeza seed, no Johnson grass; bushel 
$L.75. Miss Lena Matlock, Meridianville, Ala. Ship- 


ping point, Huntsville, Ala. 








ranered- B arron -Ferris 








$1.75 BUSHEL 100 POUNDS $7 


LESPEDEZA SEED 
Pan-caught. New crop, recleaned, stan- 
dardized, free of coco, Johnson and other 
undesirable seeds. $1.75 per bushel; $7.00, 
1 pounds, f.o.b. shipping station. Order 
direct from this ad. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Plant now to May 15th. 


LESPEDEZA SEED GROWERS ASSO- 
CIATION, INC. 
Calhoun City, Miss. 


10 POUNDS $7 $1.75 BUSHEL 





Leghorn Baby Chicks- 
“mith males from eens © 
r 





Purebred Barred Re ck 








Write = my beng on White Leghorn chicks. 





ve hate — eggs from sare acc 





lop comb breeders, 
acknowledged and guaranteed the world’s greatest 














Vitality Chicks.—State accredited Rocks, 











certificate of guarantee 
dottes. ‘fis mow hy 
Bartlett Poultry Farm, Bartlett, 
"Rarotine Chicks. —Five varieties, from ree ks in spect- 














Fgas for hatching from 








Fiel 
eld selected, new crop, recleaned Lespedeza seed, 
$1.75 bushel, * 


. C Mitchell, Calhoun City, Miss. 


Lespedeza_ Seed.—South Louisiana "grown seed 
highest germination 


tested by the state of North 
‘Asheville ‘Hatchery, Box 





‘Seed guaranteed free of all bad grasses. 





She mr ae Comb Anconas 
, 100. E. ali i 





and purity. Write for prices on 


y quantity. Lespedeza Seed Growers Codperative 
Association, —woclation, Inc., Baton Rouge, La. 


Shep: perd| 7 Single Comb el ¢ i —~ 
ustomer re urnin crates, 
: $1.25, 15. 7. , . 





~ Par 8 Barred Rock eaRs (Pe wmit PD- 12). 





PEANUTS 


eteeenee: 














Tennessee Red Peanuts.—Excellent, mild, sweet 
wor. Ideal for roasting, candy making, ete. Very 


Productive. Often four or five nuts to pod. 10 pounds 
Postpaid. Rodgers Hoggard, Windsor, N. C. 





; $. C. Rhode Island ne 
winners and. several 














will breed laying quality into your flock, $2.5 
_ ANDALATARS 3 i H 





ee tuts —North Carolina Runner variety. Farm- 
stock good seed, 96 pound hags, $6.50; small 


Mir Spanish, $7.50 per 96 pound bag. Velvet Beans 
§ ly Speckled, 90-Day variety, two-bushel bags $3.50 
att Cane _ Syrup, best. grade, in 35-gallon barrels, 


QUALITY CHICKS 
AT SURPRISINGL Y LOW 





+0 Cotton seed, Cook’s 307-6 Wilt-Resisting . va- 
» 100 eee bags. $3, All fob shipping points and 











Fe nae cad fotion. | Opie BARRED D PLYMOUTH ROCKS 








ith order, Goff Mercantile Company (Inc. 
$50,000" Enterprise, Ala. 
PEAS 








yitcrease your Pea yields, plant Groit; $2.25 bushel. 
H. Blair, Sharon, 8. 


LINDSTROM HATCHERY & POULTRY 
FARM 














RHODE ISLAND REDS" 


Fer Sale.—Sound Mixed Field Peas, suitable for 


planting, $1.70 per bushel, fob Wilmington. Samuel 
_ Sr., & Sons, Wilmington, N. C. 


Booking Terms.—Super-Test accredited chicks. 











— Peas, $2.25; mixed, $2.10 per bushel. Sound, 
basher? peas, 2% bushel pean. Freight paid on 


—=wls or more. H. B, & Olin J. Salley, Salley, 8. C. 

















F 











— Sale.—Good, sound Cowpeas in new 2% -bushel 
Brabhams $2.25 bushel; Whippoorwills 


















fiahel; and mixed §1.75 per bushel; all f.0.b. Bates- 
a C. 











m. Write or wire us. Batesburg Fertilizer 

















, live delivery ‘guaranteed. 

Hatcheries, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mountaineer chicks from purebred, healthy, moun- 
flock: Write for catalog with free poultry maga- 

State breed and number wanted. Bristol 

Chick Hatchery. Bristol, ‘enn. 








-Finest ever: exms half price. 
re. J. 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
. $1.50 per 15, delivered 





and subject prior sale and our con- 





Jersey Black Giants. 


L. Kelly, Littieton, Classified ads continued on next page) 
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Farmers’ Exchange 


(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts As a Word 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


he above rate applies to the Carolinas-Virginia Edi- 
be omme 20,000 circulation. State plainty what edl- 
tion you wish to use. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


We are ge elling our beautiful Red chicks very cheap. 
Write for low prices. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, 
Gordonsville, Va. 


Single Comb Reds, Tompkins strain. Supreme qual- 
ity. Winners in strongest competition. Eggs $3, $5 
and $10 per fifteen. Mrs. J. H, Moore, Red Feather 
Farm, Rt. 2, Farmville, N. C. 

For Sale.—Single Comb Rhode Island Red hens, 
purebred Owens strain, $1.50 each in lots of ten or 
more. One year old. J. C. Lathrop, Blythewood, 
8. C. 











pedigreed matings, Where 
Bred for standard points and 
high production. 85% fertility guaranteed. Mating 
list free. Henry M. Britt, Rt. 5, Tarboro, N. C. 


Eggs from trapnested, 
quality reigns supreme. 


Bulls and Heifers, purebred; will trade for Soy- 























beans. Write Sanford & Rich, Mocksville, N. C. 
GUERNSEYS 
For Guernsey Dairy Heifer Calves—Write L. Ter- 
williger, Wauwatosa, Wis. 
JERSEYS 
Bulls, heifers; Register of Merit stock; accredited 
herd. Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. 
GOATS 
Milk Goats. Moorhurst Farm, Irvington, _Ala. 
SHEEP 





Few Southdown yearling ewes, $10.50 and $12.50 
each; one yearling ram, $15; lambs for May delivery. 
L. G. Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


~—""“"FWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Registered Guernseys, registered Holsteins; dry milk 
for calves, Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 


Pigs.—8 to 10 weeks old at $7.50 each. Shoats, 
40 to 50 pounds, at $9 each; 50 to 70 pounds at $11. 
Feeder shoats a specialty. Shipments c.o.d. Piedmont 
Stock Farm, Ford, Va 

‘DOGS 


Old time Blacktan coon hound puppies, extra fine, 
5 each; $9 a pair. Few No. 1 Fox dogs. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. P. M. Cooper, Whittier, N. C. 

















Kwaliteed Rhode Island Red chicks from breeders 
culled and blood tested two years for bacillary white 
diarrhea by the state. Order now. Catalog and price 
list free. Harrisonburg Hatchery, Inc., 200 Patter- 
son Street, Harrisonburg, Va. 


RHODE ISLAND WHITES 


Trapnested Rose Comb Rhode Island Whites. Se- 
lected hatching eggs, $2 per 15; $10 per 100. Clyde 
Blackmelder, Cana, N. C. 


WYANDOTTES 


White Wyandottes, Regal- Dorcas. — for hatch- 
ing, $2. L. R. Reeder, Cabarrus, N. 


Eggs from my Dixie White Wyandottes, State Fair 
Winters, $3 and $5 per 15. Write for circular. A. 
Harris, 1700 Rivermont Ave., Lynchburg, Va. 

$1 years with the White Wyandottes. One cockerel, 
two young hens, $6.75. Eggs from best_pens, $2 sit- 
ting; eight dollars 100. E. A. Schiller, Farmville, Va. 


Guaranteed Regal-Dorcas White Wyandottes. Cock- 
erels from $3 to $10 each. Hatching eggs, $5 and $2 
per sitting. Write Mrs. J. H. Protheroe, Rustburg, 
Virginia 

Purebred Rose Comb White Wyandotte cockerels. 
8 to 10 weeks old (Martin’s strain); bred from high 
production, Buy now for next year and save money. 

c. 





























$1.50; five $6.50. Van Wyatt Poultry Yards, 
Spencer, N. C. 


| MISCELLANEOUS | 











Raise muskrats, mink, raccoon for big profits. Write 
Fur Farms Bureau, London, Canada. 
AUTO SUPPLIES 

Tires.—30x3% cords, $5. 60; red tubes, $1. 20; “29x4.40 


balloons, $7.30; red tubes, $1.40; postpaid. Send 
money order or personal check. All new, high grade, 
standard makes. Guaranteed; no seconds, no rebuilts. 
Request list other sizes Lowest prices in United 
States. Georgia Wholesale Tire Co., Statesboro, Ga 


BAGS 


Bags Wanted—Bags.—Pay highest market price for 
good and mendable second hand bags. any quantity. 
Write before shipping. Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
Atlanta, Ga. 








BEES—BEE ‘SUPPLIES 


Jest and cheapest ‘Bee Hives on the market. 
for catalogue. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, 
Miss. 











FARM MACHINERY 


For Sale.—Roderick Lean Fordson Tractor Disc 
Harrows; 5 foot cut, $94.50; 6 foot cut, $96.34. See 
nearest Ford dealer or write Roderick Lean Co., 308 
Statesville Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 








DUCKS—GEESE 


GRINDING 





White Pekin duck eggs, $1.15 per dozen. Mrs. J. 
Dudley Woodard, North Emporia, Va. 














PEA FOWL 

Peafowl] Wanted.—John W,. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 
TURKEYS 

Bronze turkey eggs, 3 per dozen Mrs, J. W. 


Hendricks, Pickens, 8 


Large, young aia Bronze toms, $15. ~~ 2 
Troutman, Addor, N 


Choice White — eggs. 
Sabe Gary, Mayfield, Ky. 


~Goldbank Mammoth. Bronze tom, 
Brookfield Farm, Louisa, Va 


Turkeys eges ready, 12 for me 38, 
Be A N 








Highest quality. Mrs. 


“extra large, $15. 





prepaid. Dark 





Bronze. Punch, Newton, 
Giant Bronze rag eggs, 52 aa — $6 per 
12, Mrs. W. E. Hall, Mechum’s j 





Send us your Razors, Clippers, and Shears to be 














ground. Birmingham Grinding Works, Birmingham, 
Ala. ° 
HAY - 
Hay, all varieties. Ask for delivered prices. Harry 
Gates Company, Jackson, Mich. 
HONEY = 
Pure Honey, direct from producer. Also Sweet 


Clover seed. Prices free. John A. Sheehan, Fal- 


mouth, Ky. 





Comb Honey, 28¢ pound delivered; packed in 10- 
pound pails. Bee supplies. Write for catalogue. 
D. D. Chamblee, Wakefield, N. C. 


___KODAK FINISHING 


Films” Developed.—Six pictures, 25c. 
North Little Rock, Ark. 


PATENTS 





" Reid’s s Studio, 











Mammoth Bronze, unrelated, ing; 15 exes 
$6. Miss Ethel Reich, Rt. 4, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Pure Mammoth Bronze “turkey eges, $4 for 10. 
Young tom $8. Mrs. J. C. Troutman, Harmony, N. € 

Eggs from a beautiful flock, unrelated purebred 
Bourbon Red turkeys: $6, 13. CC. P. Rowland, Syca- 
more, Va 





aeemaerry “Bronze | mountain “bred “turkey ORES “$5 50 
doven. % wild strain, $6 dozen; prepaid Pp. V. 
Parker, Andrews, N. C. 


Big Rourbons.—46 pound Red King. $1,000 stock. 
Grand champion All American, Madison Square Shows 
151 eggs hens. Guaranteed, prepaid, safe delivery 
Quality eggs: $10, 12: second pen: $6, 12 Raising 
instructions included. Fairview Farms, Ramseur, N. ©, 

TWO OR MORE BREEDS _ 

Light Brahma, Rhode Island ‘Red ce 15 
Minnie Patterson, China Grove, 

Dorcas White Wyandottes and English ~ White Leg- 
horns. 15 eggs $2, either breed, or $10 per 100 
c, R. Wicker, Gibsonville, N. C€, 


Light Brahmas, Blue Orpingtons, Silver Campines. 
Fees, $1.50 sitting. Jersey Black Giant coc kerels $2.50. 
Walnut Grove Farm, Cabarrus, N 


Rhode Island Reds. Best known 
5 











$1.50. 











Buff Orpingtons, 
strains in America. Stock, chicks. Eggs: 15, $2 
Juaranteed. Mountain Poultry Farm, Mountain Park, 
N. C. 





Choice Holterman Barred Rocks, Light Brahmas. 
Won first old, first young pen, Danville Fair. Holter- 
man’s Silver Campines; first old, first young pen. 
Harold Tompkins Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, 
red to skin; dark ,glossy, healthy strain; winners. 
$1.75. sixteen; 100, $7. Mrs. S. 8S. Chaney, Sutherlin, 











Virginia, 
E- LIVESTOCK 
BERKSHIRES 
Big type. James W. Graves, American National 


Bank, Richmond, Va. 
BLACK MAMMOTH 
Black Mammoth 
males and pigs. 
boro, N. C. 


CHESTER WHITES 








gilts, 


Greens- 


Hogs.—Young bred sows. 
John A. Young & Sons, 





Inventions commercialized. “What have you? Ad Adam 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Don’t 
risk delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for free book, ‘‘How 
to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. 
© charge for information on how to proceed. Com- 
munications strictly confidential. Prompt, careful. ef- 
ficient service. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Pat- 
ent Attorney, 77-K_ Security Bank Building (directly 
across street from Patent Office), Washington, D. C. 


ROOFING 


Roofing.—Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing, metal shin- 
gles, roll roofing, asphalt shingles, nationally adver- 
tised brands: Ru-ber-oid, Filex-A-Tile, Johns-Man- 
ville. Write us for prices and samples. Budd-Piper 
Roofing Co., Durham, N. C. 


~ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES © 


Learn Stenography at home in 10 weeks for $50. 
Simplified system. .F.S. McCool Telegraph & Busi- 
ness College, Sandersville, Ga. 




















Young Man—tTet the Charlotte Barber College teach 
ye a good trade. Write for their catalogue, Char- 
lotte Barber College, Charlotte, N. C 

Learn Telegraphy—Pay tuition one- third eash, bal- 
ance after you get position. Typewriter free with 
cash enrollments. PF McCool Telegraph & Busi- 
ness College, Sandersville, Ga 


STRAW 


Shucks and Straw for sale. 
) wee . 3 











N. A. Kimrey, Mebane, 





TOBACCO 


Homespun Tobacco.—Write for free samples and 
special prices. Troutt & Son, Dept. F, Hickory, Ky. 


Juaranteed Homespun Tobaeco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1; 10, $1.75. Smoking: 10, $1. ‘50. Pipe free. Pay 
when received. 


United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 


Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed best long juicy mel- 
low red leaf chewing; 5 pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. Best 
smoking, 20c¢ pound. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. 


Tobacco.—Kentucky Sweet Leaf; mellow with age. 
Fine flavor. Smoking, 15 pounds $1.50. Chewing 
$2.25. Pay when received. Ernest Choate, Wingo, 
Kentucky. 

















Boggy Hollow Ranch, Purvis, Miss.. headquarters 
for all-champion blooded Chester Whites Why not 
start with the best? Write for information. Choice 
registered _Digs. Satisfaction guaranteed, 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Fred Duroc sows.8 week old pigs. Pine Land Stock 
Farm, Buckner, Va. 





Kentucky Homespun Tobacco, the very best. Smok- 
ing or chewing, 5 pounds $1; 12 pounds $2. Pipe 
free. Satisfaction guaranteed. Pay when received. 
Valley Farmers, Rt. 8, Murray, Ky. 

Homespun Tobacco.—Smoking or chewing, 4 pounds 

: 12, $2.25. Send no money. Pay postmaster on 
arrival. Pipe free for ten names of tobacco users. 
United waren of Kentucky, Paducah, Ky. 








HAMPSHIRES 


For Sale.—Registered “Hampehire boar, 





18 months 








old, $65. Gloma Burrow, Rural Hall, N. ( 
POLAND-CHINAS “a 
Pigs from registered Big Type. Mount Pleasant 
Stock Farm. Fairfield, Va. 





Purebred Big Boned Poland China and_first cross 
pigs and shoats for feeders and breeders, Write Bed- 
ford Stock Farms, Lynchburg, Va, 


Big “Type Poland China.—Purebred, “Tewistered ‘wean- 
ling pigs, $15. Double immuned, d $5 now, will 





Best Red Leaf, mild and sweet; ten pound box 
picked chewing, $2.40; tem pound package smoking. 
$1.10; you pay postage. Flavoring with ten pounds 
either grade free. I appreciate business, guarantee 
satisfaction. O. D. Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. Ref- 
erence: Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; Postmaster, M. 
D. Biggs. 


Increased Happiness in Old Age 
(Concluded from page 5) 


watching the growth of the trees and 
flowers my hands have planted, in my 
stock, and last but not least, the planting 
of legume crops, that the fertility of the 
soil may be preserved for the next gen- 
eration whom we have no right to rob of 
what God has given.” 

In somewhat the same spirit an Okla- 
homa farm woman tells how work and 
the interests that always accompany it 
saved her from permanent unhappiness 
when bereavement brought its inevitable 
sorrows :— 


God called away my companion to his 
reward after we had lived together for 
forty-four years. But I finally forgot 
my sorrows and found real happiness in 
doing for others. 

“First, by being a mother to two little 
grandchildren who had just been left 
motherless. Then when this was no 
longer necessary, I found some of my 
other nine children needed help and I 
helped them. I soon found I had nine 
homes instead of one. Keeping my hands 
busy, when a day is gone I think I am 
just one day nearer my eternal home. 

“IT am sixty-six years old, have lived 
always or most always on the farm, have 
done all my housework, unless I was in 
bed sick, helped my husband in the field 
quite a bit, raised chickens and a garden, 
and still I am strong and healthy and 
happy, and I think work has been the 
thing that has brought increased happt- 
ness to me.” 

From Gaston County, North Carolina, 
comes this interesting experience :— 

“When we were sixty, wife and I de- 
cided that, since our ten daughters and 
two sons were all grown, we would move 


“to town, as most old people do, to spend 


the evening of our lives in comparative 
idleness. But 30 days in town convinced 
us that there was no pleasure in that, so 
we confessed our mistake and moved 
back to the farm home. But we are only 
working some small rich lots in truck 
farming, which gives good exercise and 
much joy. We raise big hogs and keep 
two good milk cows, not for profit but 
for the joy of having them. 

“One or more of the children visit us 
every week and once a year there is a 
family reunion when the children. all 
come at one time. This gives us one day 
of joy supreme. The children all send 
us presents on our birthday, which gives 
us much pleasure, not so much from 
the value of their presents, but from the 
knowledge of their grateful remem- 
brance. 

“We have a little grandson living with 
us who gives us much company. Next 











AGENTS WANTED 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 
perfumes, toilet good is. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 


The Progresswe “Farmer 


year we celebrate our golden wedding 
This is the happiest period in all the 
years that we have lived.” 

Of course, many of our readers em. 
phasize the joys of religion as one of the 
greatest sources of happiness in old age. 
As one Mississippi reader concludes hig 
testimony by saying :— 


“T find much enjoyment and inspiration 
in my church work, taking an active part 
in both church and Sunday school, alsg 
in local public affairs. In addition tg 
all this I rejoice in the friendship of 
several young business men who confide 
in me and advise with me in matters of 
business and also in moral questions, §o 
my life is filled with many interests and 
few regrets. We must grow old in years 
but we do not need to in heart. But the 
greatest and grandest of all in the round. 
ing out of life is the thought that after 
this world is the City ‘not made with 
hands, cternal in the heavens whose 
Maker and Builder is God’ prepared for 
those who love Him.” 


IMPORTANT FARM NEWS 














. ,SUMPTION of American cotton 


reached 7,224,000 bales for the six 
months ending February 1, compared 
with 6,974,000 bales for the same period 
a year ago, an increase of 250,000 bales, 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture reports that there were 7,724 
more tenant farmers in 1925 than in 
1920, and 56,756 fewer farm owners. 

Great Britain’s production of artificial 
silk in 1926 was approximately 25,600,- 
000 pounds, or 12.8 per cent of the esti- 
mated world production of 200,000,000 
pounds. During the current year it is 
expected that in addition to an increase 
in the productive activity of various fac- 
tories, several new ones will be started, 

A Hartford, Conn., dispatch says: “A 
majority of members of the Connecticut 
Valley Tobacco Growers’ Association 
have voted against renewing their sales 
agreement and the association will prob- 
ably abrogate existing contracts. Action 
relative to the disposal of tobacco on 
hand is yet to be taken. Organization of 
district associations for combined selling 
of crops is now considered.” 

Senator McNary, chairman of the Sen 
ate agricultural committee, and Senate 
author of the McNary-Haugen bill, has 
turned his attention toward drafting a 
new measure for presentation to Con- 
gress when it convenes in December. 
He plans during the summer to confer 
with agricultural leaders in an effort to 
devise a proposal that will meet the 
needs of farmers and yet be acceptable 
to the President. 





Immense Profits Silvering Mirrors at Home.—Plating 
auto parts, headlights, tableware, stoves, ete. Outfits 
furnished. Details free. Write Sprinkle, Plater, 530, 
Marion, Ind. 

Sell “Fixit” ~ Rubber Repair. 
Mileage of tires and tubes. Self-yulcanization without 
heat or tools. Big season now. Marquette, BB2323 
Wolfram, Chicago. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 





—Big pay. Doubles 








We have a wonderful Combination Brush Set for 
the home. Five pieces. Ten uses. Costs less than 
$3. 100° profit. Write 610 Bankers Reserve Life 
Bldg.. Box 828, Omaha, Neb. 


Our new household device washes and dries windows, 
sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Complete outfit 
costs less than Harper 
Brush works, 205 3rd St., Fairfield, Iowa. 


Hosiery free and $12 daily. Sell nationally known 
Pure Silk Hosiery. Amazing values. Experience un- 
necessary. Free sample outfit mailed immediately. 
Te Silk Hosiery Co., 208 W. Monroe, Dept, P-40, 
Chicago. 











Wanted.—Several farmers to quit raising low price 
eotton and sell Rawleigh Products to consumers. 
Hustlers can earn from $1,500 to $3,000 yearly. Write 
today. The W. T. Rawleigh Co., Dept. PF-3, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 





Agents.—New plan, makes it easy to earn $50.00 
to $106.00 weekly, selling Shirts direct to wearer. 
No capital or experience needed. Represent a real 
manufacturer. Write now for free samples. Madison 
Shirts, 560 Broadway, New York. 


Agents.—Greater profits, year round sales, complete 
suaranteed line dress and work shirts, overalls, cover- 
alls, work pants, play suits. $10-$25 daily easy. We 
show you. Complete. outfit free. Nimrod Shirt Co., 
Dept. 17, 4922-28 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, 








TREE KILLER 
Condensed Bo-Ko, enough to : oe over 100 


trees. $2. Bo-Ko Co., Jonestown, 


| AGENTS WANTED 














reserve; _— $10 on vice have nH, Fine op- 
portunity [eg Renteden eee. Gilbert 
Weljon, Ballahack Farm, Hickory a. 
Fruit Trees for Gale, — Aommte wanted. Concord 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS Nurseries, wet 25, Concord, 
blood lines, free sample case. ite Articles, Perfumes 


Registered Bull Calves—From _ best 
Gaylord H. 


funny Home Farm, French, Prop., 


Fraper, N. 





Get our 
and spectalties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis. 


$8.00 to $16.00 daily easy, introducing 
fine quality. guaranteed tailored Shirts. Just show 
samples, write orders. We deliver and collect. Your 
pay every day. No capital or experience necessary. 
Spare time pays you big. Send today for free samples. 
Cincinnati Shirt Company, Lane 1825, Cincinnati, O. 


$11.80 daily in advance (send for sworn proof), in- 
troducing new Insured Hosiery. 57 styles, 40 colors, 

aranteed seven months. No capital or experience 
required. You simply take orders. We deliver and 
collect (or you can deliver, suit yourself). Credit 
given. Pay you ‘ 
furnish samples. 
tile Company, Road 2907, 


“‘Chieftain’’ 





ee 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 


FERTILIZER FOR TRUCK 


ay ILL two parts of 16 per cent acid 

phosphate and one part cottonseed 
meal make a good fertilizer for Irish 
potatoes and other truck crops? If nd, 
what other materials could I add to 
make a good mixture?” 











No, these two materials alone will not 


make a well balanced fertilizer for Irish 
potatoes or any other crop. By mixing 
875 pounds acid phosphate, 200 pounds 


nitrate of soda, 800 pounds cottonseed 
meal, and 125 pounds muriate of potash 
a fertilizer analyzing approximately 
8-4-4 will be secured. This will be fat 
more suitable for Irish potatoes, truck 
and fruit crops than the mixture sug- 
gested, as it is more properly balanced 
than would be the case with just the acid 
and cottonseed meal. 


REA 


T IS a good practice to spray pecat 

trees with Bordeaux mixture every 
three or four weeks, from the time the 
leaves are well out until August. A 
arsenate of lead to reduce the damage 
done by the case bearer. Several dis: 
cases, to which the pecan is susceptible, 
may be controlled by Bordeaux reaso® 
ably well, the leading one being scab. 
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Live Virginia Farm News 


RODUCERS’ sales of leaf tobacco 
on the auction markets during Febru- 
ary amounted to 27,787,995 pounds at an 
average of $10.56 per hundred pounds. 
The sales to March 
1 amounted to 138,- 
200,860 pounds, 
which is about 98.5 
per cent of the es- 
timated sales for the 
season. Last year 
130,850,384 pounds, 
or 96.3 per cent of 
the total crop, had been accounted for 
by March 1, and in 1925 the sales to this 
date represented 96.7 per cent of the sea- 
son total. All the flue-cured markets 
which did not close in February finished 
the season March 12. Dark markets will 
remain open during March and a. few 
during April. Very little tobacco, how- 
ever, remained on farms after March 1. 
It is probable that total sales will be larger 
than the estimate. The 1926 crop proved 
profitable for growers of the flue-cured 
and burley types, but prices for dark and 
sun-cured were so low that only those 
growers who produced a fine quality crop 
were able to make expenses. 

x *k x 





Prospects for the spring lamb crop in 
Virginia this season are favorable, and 
better than. last year. There are more 
ewes on the farms than last year, and the 
number of lambs will probably be larger. 
In most sections of the state feed is 
abundant, both grain and roughage. How- 
ever, in a few counties in the northern 
district the scarcity of hay has lowered 
the condition of sheep. February weather 
was very favorable for lambing. A 
larger number of lambs than usual has 
been saved. There were 1.4 lambs for 
each ewe on March 1, compared with 1.2 
lambs last year. It is estimated that 2,000 


lambs will be marketed in April, 33,000 
in May, and 105,000 in June. 
ee 
Great assistance in building up his 


herd, says Edgar J. Cline of Rockingham 
County, has been derived from the cow- 
testing association in his county. Mr. 
Cline started in the dairy business in 
1920. After joining the cow-testing as- 
sociation in 1922, within two years he 
increased the average yield of his herd 
to over 400 pounds of butterfat per year. 
The cow-testing association has improved 
dairying throughout the state. The av- 
erage production for all members of the 
associations in Virginia is 284 pounds of 
butterfat, while the production for the 
average cow in Virginia is estimated at 
120 pounds per year. 
*_ * * 


A small, but very successful codpera- 
tive egg shipping association has been in 
existence in Henrico County, Va., for 
three years. The members of this asso- 
ciation at the present time are all Danes, 
who came to Virginia from different 
states a number of years ago. There are 
about twenty members in the association. 
The manager is paid 114 cents per dozen 
for collecting and packing the eggs. All 
eggs shipped by the association are 
stamped in order that the trade may be- 
come well acquainted with its pack. 

* * * 

The high schools of Berryville and 
Boyce in Clarke County have recently re- 
ceived charters from the State College 
of Agriculture to organize chapters of 
“The Future Farmers of Virginia.” 
These charters are only given to clubs 
which have shown efficient work. The 
Berryville chapter, with 16 members, has 
$7,725 invested in savings banks, farm 
crops, livestock, etc. The Boyce chapter 
with a membership of 14 is said to have 
invested $2,304. 

* * * 


A meeting of the farm and home dem- 
onstration agents and Smith-Hughes 
teachers of the Peninsula, comprising the 
counties between he York and James 








cently. At this meeting plans were made 
to coordinate the boys’ and girls’ club 
work of that section. A committee was 
appointed to select a camp site and to 
work out details for holding a camp June 
13-18. C. J. Jehne, agricultural agent 
for the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, 
promised the full codperation of his rail- 
road in matters of transportation and 
finance, and agreed to assist at the camp. 





NOBODY’S BUSINESS 


By GEE McGEK 


March Farm Hints 


N ARCH is the month for farmers to 

make their final plans to pitch their 
crops. They should go over their farms 
carefully, and if any terraces are broken 
or ditches damned up, they should go on 
back home and drive to town. 

Check up on your tenants. See if their 
flivvers are in good condition, and if they 
are not have them repaired. Those that 
have no cars should be supplied with them 
at once. It is almost impossible for a 
tenant to work satisfactorily without a 
tin lizzie to keep his equilibrium in perfect 
tune. 





Lay off and turn at least five acres for 
sweet potatoes. Plant this patch in cot- 
ton. Fix up a patch for roasting ears, 
and plant it in cotton also. Prepare a 
goodly sized field for peas and soybeans, 
and plant it in, cotton. At least half of 
your land should be plowed for corn, 
and planted in cotton. Break up the path 
to the spring, and plant it in cotton too. 

March is also a good time to kill all 
of your hogs and pigs so’s you won’t 
have to feed them through the summer 
months. Farmers should never worry 
about meat: This necessity can always be 
had from the West and Northwest for 
20 to 30 cents a pound. Don’t permit 
any chickens tobe grown on your prém- 
ises. Chickens are terrible about scratch- 
ing up cottton, and pecking young bolls. 

Don’t try to utilize your stable manure, 
or make compost. (Compost always did 
smell too bad to use where ladies are in 
the field.) It won’t be much trouble to 
get commercial fertilizers this year, so 
don’t fool with home mixtures or pine 
needles. If you have any cottonseed 
meal, it will be best to sell it or swap 
it for gasoline. 


GOOD MIXTURE FOR HOGS 


ET’S memorize this formula or paste 

it up where it may be constantly seen 
and used. It tells how to make a good 
mineral mixture that should be kept be- 
fore the hogs at all times. Keeping this 
mixture where the hogs can have access 
to it at will tends to reduce disease to a 
minimum by keeping the animals in a 
healthy condition. It is made by mixing 
the following :— 














2 pounds salt 

pounds sulphur 

pounds air slaked lime 

pound sulphate of iron, wood ashes, 
or acid phosphate 

5 pounds charcoal 


Mix thoroughly and keep where the 
hogs can get all they want at any time. 


3 
5 
1 








FOREST WEEK, APRIL 24-30 | 


MERICAN Forest Week” will be 

observed over the United States on 
April 24 to 30. At first, when President 
Harding proclaimed this week, it was 
known as “Forest Protection Week” but 
greater interest in forests and the breadth 
of the forest problems led President 
Coolidge to enlarge the scope of the un- 
dertaking and to change the name to 
“American Forest Week.” Its purpose 
is to bring about better forest conditions. 
Hon. Frank O. Lowden is general chair- 
man of the committee having the ob- 
servance of this week in charge. 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


PRPPP LP PPP PLL LLL LPL PLP PPL PPP EP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPPS OP PPP PPO 


Quality Chicks 


Leghorns, most all eggs from two year old hens; big 
chalk white 28 ounce eggs. Big giant chicks; heavy 
breeds bred to lay. Ship every Monday and Thursday 
of each week. Hatch by electricity, even temperature 
Chicks are stronger, easy to raise 


Chicks 50 100 
White, Brown, Tane red Leghorns ........ $6.50 $13.00 
Barred Rock, S + MROOMRS 252... secsees 7.75 15.00 
White Rocks, White W yandottes ........ 8.50 16.00 
S. ©. Mhode Eeland Bags «.:6 a. .i< 0800000 7.50 14.50 


S. C. Black Minorcas, Non-Setters........ 8.25 16.00 
Mixed chicks, heavy, for broilers....... a 13.00 
Mixed chicks, heavy and light............ 10.00 
28-ounce eggs, 15 for $1.50 

Eggs prepaid and Chicks 100 per cent live delivery 
guaranteed. Send check with order or write for catalog, 
WEAVER FARM CHICKERIES, 

Stuarts Draft, 


BABY CHICKS! ,:Qibrep 


All breeders culled and banded with state bands and 
state inspected. Priced as follows: 100 50) 1,000 
Barred and White Rocks. Cc. 


Box 11, Virginia 





Ond: &: ©. TNO ns gs akwsesecn $15.00 $72.50 $140.00 
White and ‘Silver be eee Buff 

Orpingtons, S R. Whites 16.00 77.50 1590.00 
S. C. White and Br own Le ghorns, 

n,n enn a ape 13.00 62.50 120.00 
Assorted, all varieties, 10c straight; all heavy 12c 
straight. 100% live arrival guaranteed. Postage paid 


Sank reference. 
MODERN HATCHERY 
Box P, Mt. Blanchard, Ohio 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 





White Wyandottes ..... $475 $900 sin an 
S. C.. Rhode Island Reds 4.00 7.50 14.00 
Barred Rocks ........ 4.00 7.50 14.00 
Heavy Mixed .......: 3.50 6.50 12.00 


From healthy, heavy laying, 
stock. 100% arrival postpaid. 
Valuable booklet free. 


THE COMMERCIAL HATCHERY 
Box 75-C Richfield, Pa. 


LITHIA SPRING CHICKS 


ALL PUREBRED, SATISFACTION reper 


free-range 








ig a ee Trt repre ree 00 per 100 
3. *Rhode Island Reds .............. $14.00 per 100 
8. C. White and Brown Leghorns...... $14.00 per 100 


White. Crm StOte 50.0 syste ce evece se $15.00 per 100 
OO SUSE RRIGS. 6) ko cienkedsweoomd ccaeee $15.00 per 100 
Rese eas bos -<deeid chs iy 640 oP hae Oe ele ee $12.00 per 100 


100% Live Arrival, Prepaid. 
LITHIA SPRING HATCHERY : 
Waynesboro, Virginia 


BABY CHIXx 








From Heavy Laying Free Range Flocks Per 100 
S. C. White Leghorns.......... $12.00 
C. Brown Leghorns........ 12.00 
Barred: Gncke ...-<.5 ..<s 05. 14.00 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds...... 14.00 
Broilers or Mixed Chix ...... 10.00 
S. C. White Leghorns, direct 
Wyckoff strain .............. 20.00 
Special prices on 500 and 1,000 lots; 100% prepaid 
safe delivery guaranteed. 
J. N. NACE, Poultry Farm, Richfield, Pa. Box 5! 





BABY CHICKS 


GOOD LAYING ernates of. FREE RANGE STOCK 
100 at 1,000 


8. C. White Lectorns. $3. 50 $6. 50 1 2.00 $57.50 $110.00 

Barred Rocks. ...... .00 7.50 14.00 67.50 130.00 

S. C. Rhode Isl. Reds ri 00 7.50 14.00 67.50 130.00 

Silver L’d Wyandottes 4.50 8.50 16.00 75.00 ...... 

Light Mixed . + 00 5.50 10.00 47.50 90.00 

Heavy Mixed 50 6.50 12.00 57.50 110.00 
100% Live Ar tank: Postpaid, Guaranteed 





THE RICHFIELD HATCHERY 
Box 166, Richfield, Pa. 


RIVERSIDE 


CHICKS 


Fourteen breeds and strains, hatch- 
ed only from our own state inspect- 
ed flocks (30,000 hens). Four years 
continuous blood testing, largely 
eliminating Bacillary White Diar- 
rhoea. Riverside chicks haye become 
famous for quality, No other hatch- 
ery can make same guarantee that 
we can. All this explained in our 
new 48 page catalog, free. 





REGUS. OAT. OFR. 

; 72 page book, just publish- 

ed by practical poultrymen, given every customer. 
Riverside Hatchery & Poultry Farm 


R.F.D. No. t1-B, or No, 4-B, Knoxville, Tenn. 
(Member International Baby Chick Association) 


NORMAN'S QUALITY CHICKS 


Blood tested. State Accredited. From South's oldest and 
largest producer. Wonderful egg records behind every 
thick, Just a penny more than ordinary kind. But that 
extra penny buys you a paying poultry business—not 
‘Just chicken.’’ Ten thousand daily. 100% alive, pre- 














: 25 50 100 500 1000 
Wh., Br., Bf., Leg., ai «| 7S $15 $70.00 $135 
Rycks, Reds, B. Orp. 4.75 17 80.00 155 
Wh. Orp., Wh. Wyand. 50 10: oo 18 85.00. 165 
Assorted, all breeds ...... 75 6.50 12 57.50 110 
Sensible free catalog by PEA 0 Pg not an artist. De- 
scribes amazing new model Buckeye brooders, specially 
priced and prepaid. New free folder on care a chicks. 
Write or wire for rush order quantity pric 
Cc. NORMAN, Drawer 1440, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Member International Baby Chick Association 








Baby Chicks 
Shipped C.O.D. 
Wetaketherisk. 
Send only $1.00 
and pay postman 


the rest after you get 
chicks. Pure-bred stock selected by expert judge. 


Send for Big Catalog 
Our catalog shows many beautiful 
views of breeds of poultry. Write today. 
Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


Banner Baby Chicks 


Get our reduced prices for March and April on Bar- 
red Rocks, White Rocks, Reds, Buff Orpingtons, White 
Leghorns, Broiler Chicks. Our broiler chicks are com- 
posed of all heavy purebred breeds listed, assorted, 
the best breeds you can get for broilers, priced lower. 
Now is the time to get your breeder chicks. 

Write for Catalog and Prices. 


McGaheysville Hatchery, McGaheysville, Va. 


S. C. White Leghorn Baby Chicks 


From breeders of size and type, sired by pedigreed 
males, produced under the ri ght conditions. ee 
thousands ready for shipment every week. am 
position to make prompt shipment. 100% safe i 
guaranteed. Before you buy it will be to your interest 
to get my prices. Free illustrated catalog. Breeder 
of quality 8S. C. White Leghorns sixteen years; thou- 
sands of satisfied customers. North Carolina’s oldest, 
largest producer of White Leghorn Baby Chicks 


CARL GILLILAND, SILER CITY, N. C. 


| Baby Chicks 


Be Right” 
Reds, Rocks, White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Wyan- 
dottes, Anconas, mixed, l4c up. 100% live quick 
delivery. Buckeye and Newtown Brooders, express 
paid. Instructive catalog. ‘Our chicks live.” 
LITTLE CEDARS FARM 
| Coe 1344 Winston-Salem, N. 7 


KENTUCKY 



































WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS | 


HANSON-TANCRED STRAINS 
Trapnested, Pedigreed 
Stock inspected and blood tested by N. C. Dept. of 
Agri. Ten pullets laid 2,362 eggs Ala. Contest. 
High one 270; low one 192; average 236. 
able catalog of 32 pages telis all; write now. It’s 


free. 
HOWARD FARM, DUNN, N. C. 
Aen, aan 


Carolina Chicks! 


State blood tested; reasonably priced, easily raised, 
profit producing Leghorns, Rocks, Reds and Wyandottes. 


THE ASHEVILLE HATCHERY, Box F, Asheville, N.C. 














W FREE! 


Here’s a book worth dollars that we 
have decided to mail free to all chick 
ers who write for it. 3 colors, illus. 


nd of State 
Accredited chicks at lowest Leading 
varieties. 60,000 ee, Low booking terms, 
You know you will be treated right if you buy 
MISSOURI STATE HATCHERY. Box 936, Butler, Mo. 


8. C. Buff Leghorns: $12, 100; Barred 
CHI Se. aad Reds: »: Y White Rocks: 
after good oun, = have ao 


0; Mix If you are 
Circular Free. 
JACOB NEIMOND, Box 7, McAlisterville, Pa. 


bu: 
ted. Tells how we hatch the better ki 











.* H | C K REDS, ROCKS, 


LEGHORNS 
Hatched as good as the best from purebred, culled 
flocks. 10c and up; shipped C. O. D. 100% live de- 
livery. Circular free. 

BROOKFIELD POULTRY FARM, Box A, McClure, Pa. 


BABY CHICKS 


From free range, heavy laying stock. Ferris 265-300 egg 
strain White Leghorns: 50, $7; 100, $13; 1,000, $125 
Rocks and Reds, $15. 100% live delivery guaranteed, 








prepaid. Immediate shipmer 
w. A. TODD, AULANDER, N. C. 
JENNINGS-QUALITY CHICKS *cesscrns" 


Trapnested, Pedigreed. Customers flock average over 216 
eggs per pullet; net profit over $4 each. Chicks as low 
as $15 per hundred. (Illustrated literature FREE. 
Jennings Peultry Farms, Box P, Elizabeth City, N. C. 


Chicks « Fegs 


52,000 Standard Bred Breeders. 14 bes aa ge py a 
ing strains. State Accredited. Incubate 25,00 

daily. Catalog Free. Prewar Prices. Free live Seltvers. 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, Columbia, Me. 


Big C.0. D.Chick Offer 

You pay for your chicks when yom tee 

them. high quality. 

Carefully selected breeding Our big 
illustrated oes tells all the story. 

: J.W.Ossege Hatehery,27 oF tS cetawe.onte 

Barred Rocks, Reds, White Leg- 


horns and mixed chicks, 10c and 
April deliv- 















CHIC 


up. Orders taken for March and 


ery. Free circular. Address 
THE MONROE HATCHERY, Richfield, Pa. 
= 





100% live delivery. 
HAMPTON’S BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS 
Get my free circular before you order chicks. Tells why 
the Black Leghorns is the greatest layer and most 
profitable breed on earth. W: =“ today. 
A. E. HAMPTON, Box P, Pittstown, N. 3. 


PUREBRED POULTRY | 














WHITE LEGHORNS 2257 


= guaranteed. Hatching eggs, cockerels, 
« bred al a. ae = ef — om contests.” write 
for free catalog and special p 

GEORGE B. FERRIS. 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


EVERLAY LEGHORNS 
tatbasiness ben! Wondectal winter . 
= i Greatest winners New York- 


OR valli “oe i Pela, wa. 
WONDERLAY. P=, Soca, LEGHORNS 


World’s best bloodlines, trapnested continually. Cham- 
pion winners. Record layers at farmers’ prices. Males 
head our flock from 300-egg hens. If interested in any- 
thing fae above breeds send for catalog and free egg offer. 

ale Pouitry Farm. Box 8, Buena Vista, Ky- 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
BUY HAMPSHIRES NOW 


Sept. pigs, either sex, from prize winning sows, 
Lookout Dictator 105001, a first prize boar, son of yee 
out Reminder 2nd, a famous grand champion boar. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed, Registration papers free. Brook- 
side Farm, W. H. Damron, Prop.. Shelbyville, 






























Tear. 






































































































































DICKINS > Le 
Pico IN AGONY OF PAIN 


* Fa alias «ca! : __| Better in twenty minutes after 
oliceman—‘‘Hey! where are you going | 5 
vith those nine buckets of water?” simple home treatment 


Boy—“Hush; I’m going to drown a cat.” 








Seized in the night with a pain in her 

Reh cenit ae Bi Sa side like pleurisy, an Oakland, Cali- 

ae I hardly know what to do with my fornia, woman got quick and com- 
wee end. 


e ; ' a i o— Pee AR SLATE, iG ee pees pe Gaeathy plete relief by prompt home treatment. 
Better YVield— FOE ee oe ek, ee ek me “I applied Sloan’s Liniment,” she 
TIN TYPE writes, ‘‘and now I shall never allow 


i ; £2 | one bottle to be empty before buying 
Higher Quality a at NE OS ee another. In twenty minutes I was 
i jui ‘ po ee ee eer better. In a very short time— peace- 
vt to A ge A ee white “Just aa rai fully asleep.” ’ 
cauttiower— pens inet melt i your mouth The reason that Sloan’s gets these 


" ° . remarkable results is that it doesn’t 
the fancy vegetables that bring the highest THE MOON LINGERED just deaden thenerves. It stirs up your 


prices! . oe ee what are you doin own curative forces to throw off the 


High grade apples and peaches—crimson Laura—"Looking at the moon.” ee 
Winesaps, mellow Grimes Golden, spicy Albe- Mrs. F.—‘Well, tell the moon to go home at it on lightly—no need to rub, 


hed Mage , : and come in off the porch. It’s twelve.thirty.” | 2ts the medicine that does the work. 
marle Pippins, golden ripe Elbertas, luscious a a ee ee Immediately you feel a warm, com- 


Crawfords—the kind growers sell to their IN CASE OF EMERGENCY fortable glow as fresh, healing blood 
select trade! “What is it?” aeked the doctor who haa | begins circulating through the affected — 

> beta hacsibale. seuemeaneadd at snltatede spot. Tense, contracted muscles re- 
How are they produced: “Nothing this time, doc,” answered Newly. | 1aX, congestion is broken up, the pain 
Successful market growers and orchardists wed, looking at his watch. “My wife just . So Foy a =" to 

a : : wanted to find out how soon you could get use, too. ruggists— ° 
ee ree Pie Bigs im an Bg = here in case the baby was suddenly taken ill.” 
growth that means early maturity and high A DESIRABLE THING Sli re) arm 
quality. A lecturer had been describing some of the | S 
sights he had seen abroad. ‘There are some 


There is no better carrier of nitrogen than eaatiiiian.” tig candle. hian oka cea Same ' 1 
Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. Its fine and ; : ; ine Li pad Saal e nt 


“T wish you would tell me where I can get | 

dry—easy to spread—and high in test (251% a pair,” exclaimed an old lady in the audi . 13a oe On on PA I N 

per cent ammonia guaranteed). All soluble ee 5. Ramee eee eee oe Eee 
. : . 

quickly available. INTERESTED 


Ask your dealer for prices or mail the cou- A black-hand letter addressed to a wealthy 


match and cigarette man demanded $25,000, 
pon. otherwise they would kidnap his wife. Through 


2 
error, the missive was delivered to a laborer Grylish 


WEEK END OR WEAK END 








Results prove the availability of the nitrogen in by the same name, who replied: “I ain’t got 


no money, but I’m interested in your propo- <] seg 


ARCADIAN Sulphate of Ammonia eh YoU BET! for 


Teacher—“What do we mean when we say Only 
Fg W 





THE BARRETT COMPANY, AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT Te on aes dae ner eens “kak 
Atlanta, Georgia Medina, Ohio é leet mecca went eR tg be 4 
’ e y k ’ anything appears there’s a bright side to it 
Montgomery, Ala. New York, N. Y Berkeley, Cal. if we look for it.” oe a 

6 shit rl 6 a PR TO PE AL OLE i Teacher—“Give me an example.” o * 
r : as Boy—“When a boy is so sick he can’t GUARANTEE Se | 
E-10-27 go to school!” 


3 


é 4 any é ress i@< 4. ce 
The Barrett Company (addre nearest office) A GOOD REMEDY 
A Scot applied for a position as patrolman 
especially interested in ; ° on the London police force. Here is a ques- 
tion they put up to him in Scotland Yard 
and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects. and his answer: 
“Suppose, MacFarland, you saw a crowd 
congregated at a certain point on your beat, 


Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. 


Name 


the least trouble?” 
I would pass the hat.” 


JL Address nssssss ee how would you disperse it quickly and with 








Moser I G* DRESS | eeammaewae 


30 Days Abate Bell Syndicate, Inc. 


@ Freight Paid east of Rockies. Pn & G 2 
rot water, copper tanks, dou- ; -. y i — 
ble walls — dead air space — ioc 2 2. | 
apt pon eee gen yond operon s , Po -LiICEMAN MoT ION OLE : f 

oC w a xtures 6 u . = os a 
z aR 22 yds. or more to a bundle OD ’ lal az 
140 Egg—$13.90; with Drum Brooder, $19.10 ENR Tins Percales, Gingh ‘ y 
: 4 , ghams. | | Tt y= }) WASHABLE ( 
180 Ece—$16.35) wih Drom greeter. $51.65 i RRS Vciles, Chambrays, Scrim OMS LiL N L Ze LINENE 
ie on 


. ith Cano d ? i ; J 
500 Eee 345.503 with Canopy Broder, P ‘yy oe sil ees To Go 4 EN HIT J ES 
Drum Brooder (50-200 Chick Capacity ° % Beason, Each bundle worth double. W 
Saw Washpees .onenreee Hot eat $74 Send No Money Just your name SET STIL; = N S ia] ] VER ee 
+ ag hale atte a ach lg aT TE cali Suet think—tees than Se for theoe 

= r Belk hted with the splendid value, send it , # beautiful dresses—REAL DRESSES 
back and your money will be refunded. # —not aprons. This is our way of mak- 


if not pleased. If ae 515 S. Dearborn @&. 4 4 this wonderful 
order now, don’t buy until you wy QUALITY SALES CO., pept. 3270 P  enicaeses 7 kai mers. See ee nore 
u and q 3 


get our 1927 setalogue whith 
hie 


ee § “" FISH,Eels, Mink 
. ~— CWA, Wisconsin Incubator Co., Muskrats with our foldi 
NOP SUe Box 144 , Racine, Wis. } | STEEL Wine TRAP. Write for cur FREE TRAP OFFER , 
. ateeg.. $1 Box of Fish Balt Free to introduce our traps. } 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., E-2 ST. LOUIS, MO. Bs pm 4 


ER NOW. 
0 MONEY=22** send letter NOW. Whe: 
dresses are delivered pay mail- 
man only $1.48 and a few cents delivery charges. Extra 
to 53 $1.98. back if not 






































Buy RAzoR 





BLUE STEEL 
WE WANT You TO SEE AND TRY THIS FINE RAZOR 


. - ed + - 

ATRIAL COSTS YOU NOTHING. Price of razor and strop reduced to $1.95. After trial if you want os mt hized iron, double walls, sir 

to buy razor send us $1.95. If you don’t want it returnto us. The phot made by Aagnied » il for : > Zz eae ‘between, built to last 

ixie razors. You cculd not buy a better quality razor and strop for $5.00. Try the razor—then Gr y oe East” "REPayp }:§ for years; deep chick nursery. hot 

for yourself. If Fro buy it, strop will be sent free. Order on coupon below. > cas : of Ropkies pny PF pa A no risk. 

DIXIE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, UNION CITY, GA. oe Shipped set up — ready to run. oney back if not 

; z ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE pleased, or write for FREE catalog. 

Send razor on consignment for 10 days free trial as per offer above. (6) : Dagi eee 140 Ege—$13.85; with Hot Water Brooder,$19.60 

. Tom call his-se'f gittin’ up money fuh 260 E-gs—025.60; wth Het Weer 32 4 
ame h—W , * 140 Egg—with 200 Chick Canopy $23. 

de chwch—Well, I’se alluz got a dollah 260 Ee ith 300 Chick * $33.50 

P. O, ee fuh de good marster, but I’se pertic’lar $47.00; with 500 Chick Canopy Breeder $58.50 


bout who I sends it by! IRONCLAD INCUSATOR CO,Qon 72 Race] jl 
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